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THE important com- 
| petition for the 
new Houses of 
Parliament at 
Rome is well re- 
presented in the 
exhibition by a 
collection of seve- 
Be ral of the designs 
submitted. In addition to the designs by 
Moretti and by Broggi and Sommaruga, illus- 
trated in the Builder of September 15 last, 
several others are worthy of notice. That by 
Enrico Ristori, which received one of the 
premiums of 5,000 francs, is shown in a set 
of drawings of which the elevations are deli- 
cately drawn in pencil fixed with a light wash 
of colour, the windows being marked by a flat 
tint. The drawings thus look somewhat 
faint for competition purposes, but the general 
effect is most refined, and the character of 
the design accords with the refinement of 
the drawings. The central feature of 
the design both in plan and elevation 
is @ large dome of pleasing form, which 
however does not, as in some of the designs, 
overpower the remainder of the building, but 
is well proportioned to the whole mass. The 
proportions, indeed, throughout this design 
are excellent, and stamp it as the work of a 
thoroughly skilful artist. The scheme of the 
elevations is well conceived, a rusticated order 
with pilasters on the ground-floor is supported 
by an astylar rusticated basement, and carries 
4 great Corinthian order which embraces the 
first-floor and a mezzanine; above is a blank 
attic with figures in front. The centre and 
angle pavilions have coupled columns, the 
remainder of the facade single shafts. The 
whole design is quiet, dignified, refined, 
and eminently artistic. The drawings illus- 
trating the design of Signori Enrico Deserti 
& Co., hanging in close proximity to that just 
described, are as great a contrast as could 
well be imagined. Apparently reproductions 
by the ferro-prussiate, or some similar process, 
and printed in purplish colour, the drawings 
are decidedly unattractive. Nor is the design 
one whit more pleasing ; the facades, consist- 
ing of @ long range of pilasters of a single 
order, running through two stories, with a 
commonplace pediment and portico in the 
centre. A blank attic, with figures at in- 
tervals over the pilasters, runs the length of 
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the facade and at each angle forms the base 
to a quadriga. A heavily-designed dome of 
truncated, pointed form, with a square cupola 
over it, terminated by a horizontal line, forms 
the crowning unpleasantness to a most un- 
pleasing design. 

Next in order comes the design of Broggi 
and Sommaruga, which is shown in cleverly- 
shaded Indian-ink drawings, and, in addition 
to those illustrated im our pages, a large 
detailed drawing, to a scale of ,',, shows the 
ornamentation of the interior of the centre 
hall. This drawing is strongly coloured, and 
evidently the handiwork of Sommaruga. 

The design by Vittorio Evenes is one of the 
less satisfactory of those exhibited, and sug- 
gests a theatre rather than the home of legis- 
lation,—an effect mainly produced by the 
adoption, for the chief features of the prin- 
cipal facade, of three large arches over triple 
openings divided by detached columns. The 
drawings are an example of the method of 
execution in ink line, bold and rough in 
draughtsmanship, with paler ink used occa- 
sionally to give an idea of difference of plane. 
Both drawing and design agree together in 
leading to an impression of something ap- 
proaching vulgarity of effect. A rusticated 
basement carries an order which extends 
wholly round the building, and comprises the 
ground-floor and mezzanine over. Above this 
is a second order, containing no visible floor, 
and whose purpose is merely to contain the 
great arches already mentioned and a medley 
of features which enhance the tendency to 
vulgarity noticeable in the design. The side 
elevations are somewhat more pleasing, being 
restricted to the single order and rustic base- 
ment. This design is evidence of the difficulty 
felt by many of the competitors in giving the 
necessary dignity to a building which in its 
main features is virtually of one story only. 
We need scarcely add that in this case the 
difficulty has not been successfully met. The 
design by Vittorio Moschini is apparently an 
attempt,—and that not a happy one,—to 
outvie the entirely successful design of Baron 
von Hansen in the Houses of Parliament at 
Vienna. The author has evidently a sincere 
admiration for the form of hexastyle perip- 
teral temples, and the design consists of a 
large collection of these, no less than seven 
being visible from one point of view, as shown 
in the perspective, connected by colonnades 
of the Corinthian order, or by astylar walls 
with simple rectangular openings for win- 











dows, surmounted by a carved frieze of con- 
siderable height, the whole standing on an 
astylar rusticated basement, with simple 
openings. The elevations are drawn in ink, 
and tinted in greys more or less greenish in 
hue, the shading being in cold grey, with the 
windows partly coloured of similar tint. 
The detail is coloured to represent marble and 
granite. 

Moretti’s design, which we have illustrated, 
is shown in some well-executed ink-drawings, 
tinted in cold sepia and grey. The detail 
drawings are in sepia, with the bronze sculp- 
ture in a dark grey tint. The next set of 
drawings is by Professor Giovanni Ugolini, 
and, by their proximity to those of Moretti, 
the difference between the older and younger 
generations of modern Italian architects is 
emphatically defined. Professor Ugolini’s 
design we can but characterise as extremely 
feeble, lacking in sense of proportion and in 
coherence of idea. The feature of the great 
arch is once more in evidence, and serves but 
to suggest a railway station instead of giving 
the dignity to the design that the author pro- 
bably intended. The next design we come to, 
that by Guiseppe Brunetta, is an example of 
what may be found in most open competitions, 
the “vaulting ambition that o’erleaps itself 
and falls on t other side,” the work of one 
who has yet to learn to walk before he can 
run in architectural design; the drawings, 
too, are unfinished, and suggest the “after 
office hours” style of preparation. 

The design by Professor Calderini is cold 
correct, and commonplace, drawn in pencil 
and back lined, the windows left white. A 
great order on a rusticated ground story 
embraces the first floor and mezzanine; the 
windows have for their dressing the Roman 
Renaissance order treatment with pediments 
triangular and segmental alternately, and the 
whole design is tame and uninteresting. A 
nicely-executed set of drawings in ink, shaded 
in Indian ink and grey, illustrates the design 
of Signor Giampietri, which was one of those 
that obtained honourable mention and a pre- 
mium of 3,000 francs. The chief facade is 
composed of three well-designed pavilions, 
connected by colonnades standing on a rusti- 
cated basement and extending as wings beyond 
the outer pavilions. Behind the colonnade 
are two stories of windows, and above it a 
blank attic. 

Over the central pavilion is a well-pro- 
portioned dome, the cupola of which, how- 
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ever, is a complete sphere supported by a 

circular colonade, and apparently resting upon 

the point of an obtuse conical roof, a feature 
that is, perhaps, rather a tour de Sorce than 

‘timate design. Besides those we have 
described there are some three or four others 
exhibited from this competition out of the 
forty-nine designs sent in, and, assuming that 
the drawings in the Exhibition ere a fair 
sample of the whole, as they certainly appear 
to be, since designs of superior, mediocre, and 
inferior quality are all impartially shown, we 
can with confidence express our opinion that 
the award of the premiums has been just and 
equitable; the best designs, although by 
younger men, teke the highest place, while 
the prestige and position of the professors 
does not enable their inferiority of design to 
oust their more artistic rivals from the 
premier positions. 

Some ~ designs submitted in the com- 

ition for the Courts of Justice at Rome, as 
ied as 1886, are hung in the Exhibition, 
and serve rather to show the advance that is 
being made in modern architecture. Besides 
the design by Professor Calderini, noticed in 
our last issue, that by Camillo Pistrucci, of 
Rome, may be instanced. This is of v 
classic character, and has a ground-floor wi 
simple rectangular windows, with architrave 
around, surmounted by a cornice carried by 
consoles. This storey is astylar and forms 
the basement for a of the Ionic 
order, enclosing commonplace imented 
windows on the first-floor and He arr 
over of v feeble design. The central 
pavilion has favourite feature of a great 
arch and under it a projecting tetrastyle 
Ionic portico. This } ea which is of 
commonplace character, does not convey to 
us a very exalted idea of the abilities of 
modern Italian architects, although submitted 
for the second competition. Tbe design by 
L.. Caselli, of Carrara, also does not rise above 
the commonplace, —— rather a simple 
wall pierced with holes and decorated with 
applied orders, each comprising a story and 
mezzanine. 

Another important competition which has 
been recently decided, ae dente having 
been sent in on March 3] last, is that for the 
—— new Jewish Synagogu 
with college and school adjoining. The plan 
ate nt oil cnann -Sentiees iat ti, mania 

ures, & large cen uare open s of 
considerable height, coveted ne get ig 
of dome; around this on three sides aisles 
with galleries in two tiers over, and on the 
fourth side the rostrum, and bebind it the 


tabernacle or Holy of Holies. The galleries | M 
taircases 


are reached by s enclosed in turrets 
at the fromt angles. The drawings are 
executed to the scale of ,', with details to 
vs. The style adopted is almost universally 
some version of medan architecture, 
more or less freely treated. The first pre- 
miated design, by Attilio Muggia, of Bologna, 
well merits its position, is shown in 
an a set of drawi 
drawn in and tinted, the elevations 
being coloured a light greenish yellow 
with greenish - grey bands; the interior 
shown in the sections is tinted in a 
light greenish-grey, with deep shadows in 
warm sepia, the sections of walls being 
blocked im with madder brown. The iron 
construction is carefully shown, and clever 
and The detail drawings 
scheme of colour-decora- 
keeping with the Granada Moorish 
style adopted. The central dome is well 
raised, of rather steep pitch, and surmounted 
by ® pointed cupola and lantern. In close 
grag to these designs are other drawings 
by the same architect, for a chalet restaurant 
in Swiss style, and a design for some flate, the 
facade of which is indeed very flat, and 
hardly gives promise of the excellent design 
for the synagogue. Signor Muggia also ex- 
hibits a student design for a re, based 
— palpably om the published illustrations 
the Vienna Opera ouse, both in plan and 
— to the section of the basement 
um. 


A very striking design for the synagogue is 


e at Rome, | ing 


that by Ed. Collamarini and Gustavo Tognetti, 


of Rome. This at first sight reminds us of 


an Indian temple; on closer examination the 
detail is seen to be a combination of Neo- 
Gree, Byzantine, and Moorish. The central 
area is larger than in the design just noticed, 
with narrower aisles around for the galleries, 
and is surmounted by a cupola of irregular 
decagonal form, carried on pendentives from 
the great semi-circular , enclosing the 
central area. The elevations are lightly tinted 
over a pencil drawing to represent white 
stone, with bands of blue, and ere strongly 
shaded in sepia. A projecting portico forms 
the entrance in the centre of the principal 
facade. The design by Tito Caressa and 
Professor Francesco Fase is in a Moorish 
style, with a Byzantinesque dowe; the entrance 
is marked by a group of three arches of 
moderate dimensions; the drawings are exe- 
cuted in ink, faintly tinted in sepia, and a 
coloured perspective is also submitted. Dante 
Viriani has adopted an Arabesque type of 
design, with horse-shoe arches, a triple ar- 
rangement of which forms the entrance under 
@ great arch springing from the staircase 
turrets at each angle, which are carried up and 
completed with small domes. The — 
dome over the central area is of circular p 
and fiattish section, lit by windows in the 
lower part of the shell in a Byzantineeque 
manner. The elevations are tinted in warm 
buff, with bands of deeper tone, and shaded 
in & lish tint. The design by A. Lasciere 
is ina Moorish style, with a very flat dome 
over the central area, not visible externally. 
The chief facade has a great arch over a triple 
arcaded entrance, and the towers at theside are 
carried up toa considerable height with small 
inted ne anc agg = ner pe ege 

u uas ’ urin, aiso adopts a 
Moorish style, but the detail is very thin and 
flat, and, like several others, the design has a 
great semi-circular arch over the front, sur- 
mounted by a straight cornice. The central 
area is covered by a fiat internal dome, 
not shown externally, and the interior is 
intended to be elaborately decorated in a 
Hispano-Moresque manner. 

Of Christian ecclesiastical buildings there 
are several examples in the Exhibition, show- 
the work of modern Italian archi- 
tects in this direction. The most . usually 


— style is the Romanesque of Northern 
Italy, but, as a general rule, this particularly 


difficult style is not treated with satisfactory 
results, and there is in p»rticular a noticeable 
lack of coherence in very many of the designs. 
One of the greatest masters of Italian 
ediseval work, as far as we can gather from 
this Exhibition, was the late Conte Edoardo 
Arborio Mella, whose numerous works show a 
thorough knowle of the Lombardic 
Romanesque period, and an ability in the 
use of mer style for modern building, which 
pears to be wanting in the designs of man 
of his successors. The Conte Mella was 4 
voluminous writer on the Medizval ecclesi- 
astical architecture of Northern Italy, and 
his work entitled “ Elementi dell’ Architettura 
Romano - Bizantina detta Lombarda” is a 
most careful and painstaking account of the 
architecture of the Lombardic Romanesque 
— Conte Mella’s work on the Gothic of 
North Italy is also highly interesting, and in 
it he takes considerable pains to elucidate the 
system of triangulation, which he believes 
eo a S08 id the Medieval designers in 
etermining rtions of their buildings. 
The premiated we ae for the facade of 8. 
Petronio, Bologna, submitted in 1887 by 
Edoardo Collamarini and by Guiseppe Ceri, 
are very interesting, and either would make 
a satisfactory frontispiece to the church. The 
main ae of difference between the two is 
that the design by Collamarini shows fiat- 
pitched roofs, while that of Ceri has high- 
pointed les. The interest attaching to 
these designs is heightened by the exhibition 
of earlier attempts at the same problem ; the 
original drawings of Maestro Domenico di 
Jani, date 1512—1514; of Francesco Terri- 
bilia, 1572; of Enrico Brunetti Rodati, 1857 ; 





and of (Guiseppe Modonesi, 1846, bei 
hung in close proximity. The design by 





Maestro Domenico has a central gable of ogee 
form, with pointed gables of moderate pitch, 
over the eide aisles. The wall surface ig 
divided up into paralle and in the 
centre over the chief doorway is a two-light 
Pointed window, with , agg sse tracery 
flanked on either side by a 

single-light wiudow. The design 


erribilia 
has a central seen “tir of about 55 deg. 
pitch, with steeper over the side aisles, 
A similar treatment of the wall surface ig 
adopted, but the central fenestration is 
changed to a three-light pointed traceried 
Without undue partiality for 
modern work, we can fairly say that the 
desi of 1887 are far more satisfactory 
works of architecture than those of the six- 
teenth century. 

The modern Church of S. Antonio da Padova, 
erected at Turin in 1883-87 from the designs 
of Alberta Porta, is illustrated by « well- 
executed model of the facade, the main feature 
of which is a great semi-circular arch span- 
ning the width of the nave, with a fresco in 
the tympanum. The principal doorway 
stands in the centre of the facade, under 
the great arch, but entirely lacks con- 
nexion with the remainder of the com- 

ition. Thus the design, which is 
jetaill based upon the Lombardic Ro 
style, well illustrates the usual failing of 
modern Italian church architect, who si 
collects details, not always of the 
pleasing or character, from the 
of the past, . fails to — them 
fully into a homogenous design. 
cron he church by the same architect—that 
of 8. Pietro in Vincoli, at Bagnolo, Pied- 
mont—similarly illustrates the 
modern ecclesiastical architecture in Italy. A 
design for a church at Castino, by Frum, 
showing a very _ aisle-less — 
another at Pesinio, by the same tect, 
a basilican church with aisles, the nave 
arcade consisting of two bays only, show ® 
lack of proportion which the use of features 
of abno dimensions leads us to believe is 
a common failing in modern Italy. 

Another notable instance of unfortunate 

rtion is seen in the parish church design 
by F. Scarampi di Villanuova and Rivetti, 
where the interior, shown by 
although scaling some 60 ft. to the crown 
of the vaniting, looks quite depress 
ingly low,—an effect largely due to the 
size of the bays of the nave, which, in t& 
usual ue manner, is ted in 
square com ents with semi-circular arches, 
each bay of the nave comprising two of the 
a, contd rated 
is still further dw y b, OF 
the blocks in the alternating Re 3 of light 
and dark stone employed in the piers & 
arches. The photographs of the m 
show some excellently executed colow 
decoration, the work of G. Rollim, which, 
while thoroughly Byzantine in echeme and 
eral treatment, shows a correctness of 
gure drawing which it would be mere 
pedantry to ignore in modern work. Exter- 
nally, the design is an extremely poor version 
of Lombardic oo lacking in cohe- | 
810m to &@ supreme 

In sccnielan with the execution of the 
new facade to the Cathedral at Florence, 
carried out from the designs of Professor 
Emilio de Fabris, and completed after his 
death by Professor del Moro, there are ae 
hibited large size photographs of Professor 
Fabris’ alternative designs for the facade, 
showing the difference of effect, ” 
pointed gables or low - pitched roofs he 
adopted for the culminating features over 
nave and aisles. j 

In a competition design for & parochis! 
church, exhibited by Camillo Pistrucci, 1s see? 
an attempt at a somewhat 0 plan, con- 
sisting of a long nave and chancel with tran- 
septs, but without aisles, or rather the aisles 
fe external — — and hire 16. 

crossing of nave transe 
by adome, which is circular internally, 
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is terminated externally by an 
lantern. Beyond the crossing ' the 
altar, also with a dome over it, which, 
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syer, does not show externally, being wholl 
pliant in the roof. Flanking the 
altar on plan are transeptal projections, im 
which the sacristies are located. The choir 
is eastward of the high altar, the seats being 
returned in semi-circular form at the 
extreme east. The church is terminated 
by an octagonal apse, with chapels of 
similar form on the diagonal sides, At 
the west end there is on the north side 
an octagonal baptistery, with a chapel of 
corresponding plan to balance it on the south 
side. Between these are three western 
entrances, and there are besides no less than 
five separate and distinct entrances on each side 
of the church. The style adopted is Italian 
Romanesque, the prominent features being 
the octagonal lantern over the crossing, and a 
tower at the west end, surmounted by a spire 
resting most uncomfortably on flat pediments 
terminating the tower walls,—a feature which 
shows the tendency of modern Italian church 
architects to follow closely the lines of 
Medimval detail without too carefully con- 
sidering the nature of the effect produced. 
Perhaps, however, to an Italian there may be 
some charm about such a piece of composi- 
tion, though to Northern eyes the result is 
most uncomfortable. Apart from this, the 
tower and spire look too thin for the design 
of the building, which generally looks long 
and low, and, mainly from its number of 
features, lacks repose and dignity, without, 
however, obtaining picturesqueness. 

A somewhat special and interesting 
example of ecclesiastical work is seen in the 
design by Giovanni Ferrogio, for the ex- 
tension and completion of the Hospice di 
Oropa, a famous pilgrimage church some 
sixty miles from Turin, which is situated on 
rising ground, lending itself to a fine archi- 
tectural and scenic effect. In this case it is 
proposed to extend the buildings further up 
the hill, forming an avenue to the new chu 
intended to be erected on the highest point of 
the hospice. The design for the church is 
adopted from that prepared by Galletti, but 
not carried out. This is to be enlarged, how- 
ever, in the proportion of 4 to 3, 
simply modifying the scale of the original 
drawings. The regulation of the levels and 

adients is elaborately shown by contour 
ines on the plans, which evidence ence again 
the engineering knowledge of the Italian 
architect. 

Competitions for the laying out of 
cemeteries seem to be as attractive to the 
italian competing architect as to the English, 
and several g designs of elaborate cha- 
racter are exhibited. These usually show a 
rectangular arrangement of the ground with 
a cloister round, an imposing entrance, and a 
chapel at the opposite side. In Moretti’s 
design for the cemetery at Musocco, near 
Milan, Greek Doric, with somewhat of the 
French Neo-Gree feeling, is adopted, and 
shown in an exquisitely-shaded set of draw- 
ings. The cemetery at Pavia has been carried 
out from the designs of Angelo Tavolo, in 
Italian Romanesque, which style is here some- 
what successfully treated. 

Some few examples of school planning are 
exhibited, and show careful attention to the 
special requirements of educational science. 
Dual desks are usually adopted, and the 
rooms are made deep rather than long, the 
desks being arranged in rows of four or five 
and ten to twelve rows deep. The windows 
are then placed down one side, so that left- 
uand lighting is obtained, a point to which 
considerable attention is paid. A design for 
the Communal School at Ampezzo, “ G. 
Falcioni, of Udine, is a good example. Here, 
on the ground-floor, are three class-rooms for 
100, 96, and 64 children respectively, the 
larger numbers being those of the lowest 
grades. There is no hall for general assembly, 

ut a gymnasium, about 24 ft. by 50 ft., is 
provided, this being a feature found in the 
majority of school plans. Oa the first floor 
are three more class-rooms and rooms for 
mistresses, apparently residential. 
_in the design for a new school in the Via 
Galiari, Turin, by C. Boito, each class-room 
has its Separate cloak-room, and ie lit on both 
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sides, a wide corridor runnin along on one 
side of the class-rooms; all ‘the rooms are 
carefully arranged to have a south-west 
aspect, and, in addition to the gymnasium, 
four rooms for manual work are provided. 

In the planning of hospitals, a modern ex- 
—— is the ry = a large hospital at 

urin, prepared r. G. Spantigati and 
Engineer A. Perineioli The h >i 
arranged on the pavilion system, but the plan 
of the pavilions is not all that can be desired. 
The ward kitchen, lavatory, and bath-room 
open immediately into the ward, and, bein 
placed against the side walls, absorb some of 
the space which might with advantage be 
occupied by windows, of which there are too 
few, one only being allowed for every two 
beds. The whole of the pavilions are in one 
storey and basement under, with fireproof 
ceiling, and are connected by open galleries, 
with subway under for tramways from the 
— istration — ms iderations of aspect 

o not appear to have been strictly regarded, 
as the wards have every ponaiite vaclety 
of aspect, a result partly due to the disposition 
of the pavilions _ the irregular shaped 
site. Certain pavilions in proximity to the 
operating theatre are especially allotted to 
the clinical school, while separate blocks are 
provided for ophthalmic, skin, and other 
— diseases, and for contagious diseases. 

e scheme also includes an anatomical and 
pathological school. 

In the design for a hospital for conta- 
gious diseases at Milan, by Giovanni Giochi, 
isolated blocks connected by a light, open 
gallery and subway from the kitchen, are em- 
ployed, and special care is taken to provide 
ample ventilation, both by placing a window 
between each bed, and by forcing in fresh air 
by a fan from a central ventilator. A well- 
arranged and fitted steam laundry is placed 
in a separate block. 

As an example of lunatic asylums we have 
the plans of one at Florence for 600 patients. 
Here the system adopted has been to divide 
the patients into different classes and to 
locate these in separate blocks, rendered to a 


by | large degree independent and self contained, 


no common dining-hall being provided. The 
divisions of classes made are, Quiet, Infirm 
and Paralytic, Suicidal, Epileptic, and Chronic 
and Acute. Comparatively few single rooms 
are provided, except to the block appropriated 
to acute patients, which is wholly detached 
from the remainder of the asylum, and is 
largely made up of single rooms. 

To domestic architecture there are two 
distinct types of residence which the modern 
Italian architect is called upon to design ; the 
one, the detached private residence standing 
in its own grounds, the other, the suite of 
rooms forming part of an immense block let 
out in se 
palace, in distinction to the villa. Some of 
the designs for villas, as represented in 
photographs from the executed buildings, 
are among the happiest efforts of modern 
Italian architectural art. An admirable 
instance of this is the design of the 
Villa Maggia, in Sordevolo, Turin, by 
C. Gilodi. The main house is a rec- 
tangular block; on one face is a —— 
porch of Ionic columns, not uniformly spaced, 
on another face is a one-story circular bay, 
also ornamented with engaged Ionic columns. 
The first-floor windows are treated with the 
conventional order and pediment dressings, 
and above a richly-carved frieze of amorini 
and scroll work, enarening Crees windows, 
leads to a bold cornice, the whole forming 4 
charming composition, the effect of which is 
to no slight extent enhanced by the rapid 
falling away of the ground and the boldly 
rusticated part-basement necessitated. == 

Another pleasing example of the villa is 
the Villino Romanelli, erected in the Corso 
Loreto, at Milan, and designed by Romeo 
Bottelli. This, again, is a square block, with 
a loggia brought forward on the ground-floor, 
formed of three arcaded bays divided by 
rusticated Doric columns. The central feature 
of the facade on the first-floor is a two-light 
arched’ window opening, surmounted by 4 
segm*ntal pediment carried by two rich 


hospital is/p 


e flats and usually called ajo 


Corinthian columns. The blemish on the 
design is that at the sides of the central 
feature are square-headed windows, with a 
heavy cornice on consoles, which both in size 
and ditell tgpear quite ineenigraans oth the 
central part of the design. Signori Musso 
& i, of Turin, exhibit several designs 
one for Copperi himself. Their 


reaks in the a 
galleries and loggie that add 
the ss effect of the designs, i 
are mainly Italian Renaissance of the Farne- 
sina type. Occasionally what may be called 
fancy styles are ad for country houses or 
seaside residences, as in the designs for the 
Villa Marsaglia, at San Remo, by Rivetti, 
which is an attempt at a Moresco treatment, 
with al ing bands of brick and stone. 
Other designers have based their work on 
the chilet of Switzerland and the Italian 
pe | these naturally being carried out in 
Ww 


4a 
Es 


The residences in flats form, of course, by 
far the larger number of the town buildi 
of modern Italy, and it would be ieabentible 
almost for us to give a detailed account of 
the numerous examples illustrated in the 
exhibition. Few plans are shown, but the 
general idea is to group the various suites 
around a central courtyard. In each suite 


ridors are also in more modern instances pro- 
vided to facilitate ingress to any particular 
room without ing through two or three 
others. In their external treatment uni- 
formity _ is the predominant charae- 
teristic, e various methods in which the 
openings are decorated differ, of course, 
largely. Some of the most successful have 
been those in which the later phases of 
the Renaissance have been taken as models. 
The abandon and fertility of invention that 
characterise the Rococo and Baroco styles 
appear to be particularly suited tothe tempera- 
ment of the modern Italian designer. One uni- 
versally adopted means of enlivening the dul- 
ness of these facades is the en af belconice, 
and efforts are made to group balconies and 
to vary them in design, sometimes even in 
material, stone and iron. In Turin itself the 
favourite is extensively used, and 
assists in giving considerable dignity to some 
of the otherwise monotonous facades. 

Shops are for the most part merely the 
= -story of the palazzo devoted to flats, 
ut there are one or two attempts to follow 
the Magasins du Louvre and au Printemps 
of Paris, as models for business premises for 
the Bocconi, the Whiteleys of Italy. Theee 
in their mad desire for plate-glass lead to the 
I ie mage of some very unfortunate pieces 
f design ; the establishment at Rome having, 
for example, no less than three floors to one 
arched opening filled with plate-giass from 
top to bottom. Where the shop-front retires 
behind an arcaded loggia, as in the Milanese 


more favourable. Between the flats the 
shops the street architecture of modern Italy 
tends to become intensely monotonous and 
uninteresting. 












THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN 
AMERICA. 

a= HE labour movement, as it is com- 
(Ane «monly but perhaps not very 
7a eee happily termed, will certainly 
matee occupy very many pages of the 
historian who will some day write the hi 

of the last half of the nimeteenth century. 
The very fact that it is in some form or 
another constantly present to the attention 
of the most of the observers of contem- 
porary events tends considerably to deaden 
its importance in the mind. But it is not 
only the labour question in Great Britain 
which is of importance to the people of this 
country ; commerce is of so international a 
character that the labour movement in other 
countries must be watched in order that its 
‘effects may be obserred on obr own Jabour 
a 


the rooms are intercommunicating, but cor— 


example, the opportunity for good design is. 
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t. Hence the work® the title of which 
seeade ot the head of this article is especially 
welcome st the present time. It will give 
readers in this country an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the history and 
characteristics of the movement in America, 
which has certainly had some marked effects 
on the same movement in Great Britain. The 
work itself contains such a large mass of 
facts that it would be impossible in our space 
to give anything like a comprehensive sketch 
of the entire book. There are chapters, for 
example, on “ Early American Communism, 
on the “ Economic Value of Labour Organi- 
sations,” on the “ Socialistic Labour Party,” 
and so on, all of which are full of interest to 
any one who has given the least thought to 
this most momentous question. But we shall 
restrict ourselves to the chapter on “ The 
Growth and Present Condition of Labour 
Organisations in America,” since it is the one 
which best indicates the characteristics and 
the progress of the labour movement beyond 
the Atlantic. Rae 

The beginnings of trades unionism are 
visible in a crude form in the very first 
years of the century, and the modern ma- 
chinery of strikes is visible also at the same 
time. There is evidence of this in the year 
1802. “The sailors in New York received 
10 dollars a month, but wished an increase of 
4 dollars, and endeavoured to enforce their 
demands by quitting work.” They marched 
about the city with a band, and compelled 
other seamen employed at the old wages to 
leave their ships, but “ the constables arrested 
the leader, lodged him in gaol, and so end+d 
the earliest of labour strikes.” We mention 
this incident because there is a popular im- 
pression that strikes are features of very 
recent growth ; on the contrary, a rule of the 
constitution of a body called “ The General 
Trades Unions of the City of New York,” 
which was in existence in the year 1833, 
states that “no <trade or art shall strike 
for higher wages than they at present 
receive without the sanction of the Con- 
vention.” Thus it is obvious that in the 
Eastern States of the Union strikes were a 
well-recognised means of obtaining higher 
wages at the end of the first quarter of the 
present century. But the power to strike 
implies more or less of cohesion and combina- 
tion among working men, and therefore it is 
equally clear that by this time the system of 
trades unions was already in existence. In 
the earlier years of the growth of unionism 
the chief centres of the movement were 
Boston and New York. The General Trades 
Union which we have just mentioned was a 
New York union, and was a combination of 
subordinate unions of the various trades and 
arts in New York city and in its vicinity, 
and in Dr. Ely’s opinion “is the earliest 
example in the United States of those 
central labour unions which attempt to unite 
all the working men in one locality in one 
body, and which have now oe so common 
among us.” Again, @ t is quoted b 
the author sioulaiea py windy we my 
working men’s society in Massachusetts in 
1831 in which the speaker congratulates his 
audience on the ing men’s associa- 
tions as being, though comparatively new, 
yet growing in number and importance. 
We must, however, wait for a 
many years before we can find trades 
unions in great numbers. They are 
essentially the results of large populations, of 

h competition, and of an of 
capital. These conditions, it goes without 
saying, are far more characteristic of the later 
years of the United States, and therefore it is 
not a matter of surprise that trades unionism 
bas shown a marvellous growth in the last 
thirty years. Thus we find it is the year 

ter- 


1865 when the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ In 
national Union of America wasformed. The 
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1869 the society, now one of the most power- 
ful and remarkable labour a pe in 
the world, “The Knights of Labour,” was 
formed. The founder was one Uriah 5. 
Stevens, a tailor of Philadelphia, who called 
together eight friends, who were the nucleus 
of a body now numbering many thousand 
members. 

Having reached the formation of this 
society, it would be useless to enumerate 
others which have since been formed. 
It is of ter interest to turn to the consti- 
tution of these bodies. The original unions 
were chiefly, in fact entirely, for the purpose 
of organising the workmen in a trades, 
to obtain better wages and shorter hours. 
These, of course, have still been continued, but 
there has followed on the union of individuals 
a union of unions. Thus the Journeymen 
Bricklayers’ Protective Association of Phila- 
delphia was formed in 1880, and now con- 
tains two thousand members. The resolution 
at the end of the preamble states that this 
body is established “to maintain a fair rate 
of wages, encourage members to advance 
themselves in their trade, to fraternise in a 
spirit of harmony, and use every means which 
may tend to the elevation of bricklayers in 
the social scale of life.” Here we have a 
purely selfish trade organisation, that is to 
say, one which is concerned only with the 
interests of a particular trade. But there 
have also sprung into existence such combina- 
tions as the Federation of Organised Trades 
and Labour Unions, which “ aims to promote 
the common interest of all trades unions 
and labour organisations, and to watch the 
course of legislation in order to pro- 
mote that which is considered beneficial 
and to express that which is regarded as 
injurious.” But central labour unions such 


as the “General Trades Union of the City of | fj 


Cincinnati” now exist all over the United 
States, and at the present time we find 
unions of individuals, and what we have 
called unions of unions, so that labour across 
the Atlantic is thoroughly organised from top 
to bottom. In this country the size and vast- 
ness of the organisation is not easy of realisa- 
tion, because we can scarcely properly picture 
the numerous and great cities spread through- 
out the my 210d great territory of the Union. 
It places labour in a most powerful position, 
since it enables it to be in a comparatively 
stronger position than organised capital which, 
ina much smaller country like England, is 
capable of much greater combination, and is 
thus pro tanto more powerful than in the 
United States. For this reason the frequent 
success of labour over capital in the United 
States, when contests have arisen between 
them, does not necessarily forbode the same 
amount of success in this country. 

But there have also come into existence 
associations of workmen which, in principle, 
are antagonistic to the older union. Of 
these, that to which we have already alluded, 
—the Knights of Labour,—appears to be the 
most powerful. These associations are 
antagonistic, in a sense, to the more re- 
stricted trades unions, because they are 
formed to benefit the working-man gene- 
rally, without distinction of trade or of 
capacity, or, it appears, of sex. For the 
twenty-second article of its constitution 


good | states that the object of this Association is 


“to secure for both sexes equal pay for equal 
work,” by which, we presume, is meant a fair 
day's pay for a fair day’s work. But an 
Association which does not discriminate 
between trades, or between skilled and un- 
skilled workmen, is one which, though it 
may,and does, contain membersof trades unions 
in the strict sense, can hardly fail, some day, 
to come into active opposition with the older 
form of union, and may even, in spite of its 


present power and strength, degenerate into| H 


an association of quite unskilled labourers. 
Again, the constitution of the Knights of 
Labour shows that this body, the numbers of 
which are sometimes reckoned by milli 
has set before itself a much more ambitious 
programme than does the ordinary union; 
one of its obj for example, is “the 








discriminations in the administration of jus- 
tice,” and another “that a graduated 
income-tax be levied.” In other words, 
the object of this Association is to 
obtain, by legislation from the State, 
or by compulsion through its powers from 
employers, anything which will benefit the 
— class generally, or, to use the vague 
phraseology of the constitution of the Associa- 
tion, it seeks to enable workers “ to share in the 
ins and honours of advancing civilisation.” 
hile most men will smile at the grandilo- 
uent language of this document, it would be 
oolish to underestimate the strength of this 
body or its capacity for good orill. It bri 
out clearly a remarkable feature of 
labour movements of the day, the vague, 
half-socialistic desires of large bodies of 
working men, to some extent the results and 
to some extent the moving forces of modern 
trades unionism. To consider these in all 
their bearings would be to embark on the 
consideration of trades unionism throughout 
the world. We must content ourselves with 
having indicated briefly the general character 
of the growth of trades unionism in the United 
States, with having noticed its a 
in the first twenty-five years of the century, 
its wth towards the middle of it, its 
rapid increases in the last twenty years, 
together with its three broad phases: the 
combination of individuals belonging to a 
particular trade, then the organisation into 
associations of these simple trades unions, 
and lastly the creation of societies of workers, 
without regard to trade, capacity, or sex, 
somewhat socialistic in tendency, and with 
the largest and most vague aims. 
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NOTES. 


HE current number* of the “Geo- 
“Am logical Magazine” contains an 
aes article by Mr. J. G. 
. = Goodchild, F.G.S., on _ the 
“Weathering of Limestones.” He com- 
mences by referring to a previous article on 
the same subject, written by him in that 
magazine in 1875, in which he gave some data 
upon the rate of weathering of certain lime- 
stones, deduced from the observed extent of 
waste that had affected some tombstones in 
the churchyard of Kirkby Stephen. The 
mean of several observations gave 48 
the rate of solution about one inch im 
five hundred years for stones that were 
standing erect; the author was 
to find any dated tombstones there lying 
flat, but is of opinion that disintegration 
on similar stones in that position would be 
much accelerated. The estimate above 
given did not take into account the 
fact that after being subjected to at- 
mospheric erosion for several years the rate 
of waste is materially increased by the 
multiplication of the surfaces presented to 
the denuding agents. Denudation may take 
place (1) along the original planes of deposi- 
tion of the rock, or (2) follow those obscure 
planes of separation along which the stone 
will most readily dress, or (3) along planes 
allel to the dressed surface. After the 
pse of a few years limestone may, and often 
does, weather by the detachment of flake 
after flake from its exposed surface. Taking 
these things into consideration, the author 
concludes that we may “ safely assign to this 
rock a rate of destruction cnsbe or quadruple 
that given in the estimate above.” From 
further observations on limestones geme- 
rally, he says that those which contaim 
an unusual percentage of clayey matter 
appear to waste at the highest rate, 
whilst the compact, well-bedded limestones, 
that include much bituminous matter in th 
composition, stand at the other extremity. 
e gives an instance, however, where stone 
of the latter description, having lain on # dis- 
used and very wet road for about twenty-five 
years, weathered at a i rate. On 





ons,/ examining several pieces, he states that “ it 


was perfectly evident that since the road had 
ceased to be used as a cart-road, the surface- 
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had etched away the limestone 
pag depth of at least one - sixth of 
an inch, leaving the sharp edges of the 
fossils standing out to that extent in 
relief, to testify to the quantity of the sur- 
rounding matrix that had been dissolved and 
carried away in the meantime.” Another 
case is given where an exposure to the 
weather for ten years, in @ railway- 
cutting near Penrith, lowered the general sur- 
face of a limestone about one-thirtieth of an 
‘nch: whilst a limestone quarried in Millgill, 
and used hard by in the construction of the 
railway station at Askrigg, in W ensleydale, 
was similarly reduced by about one-twentieth 
of an inch in twelve years, as exhibited by 
the fossil remains carved in relief. Scru- 
tinising the results arrived at, the methods by 
which they were obtained, and bearing in 
mind the large problems which they are in- 
tended to partially elucidate, we are at the 
outset struck by the great want of detailed 
description of the materials referred to in the 
article, by which alone we could hope to fully 
grasp the import of the communication. _Re- 
viewing the general scope of the observations, 
however, we deny that it is possible to get even 
aslight approximation of the rate of weathe 
of limestones over long periods from an exami- 
nation of the effects of a few years only. The 
author has to a certain extent felt this him- 
self, for, after calculating the rate per inch as 
indicated by each of the above-mentioned 
cases (one of which, by the bye, is worked out 
erroneously), he draws up an average rate of 
disintegration, and then, in making allowance 
for accelerated action as the weathering pro- 
ceeds, he finally states that he believes that 
“‘ we shall not err greatly in assigning at least 
double the rate of erosion to limestone gene- 
rally.” To us this appears to be rather a loose 
method of computation, and conveys the im- 
pression that the known rates of ee 
as given in the article must be supplemen 
by acertain amount of guesswork before any- 
thing approaching a satisfactory solution of 
the problem can be hoped for.. We hold that 
the number of observations made as to the 
rate of weathering of stone, is at present much 
too limited to enable anyone to judge of the 
matter; the few additional instances quoted 
‘by the author are useful as a further instal- 
ment to our knowledge of the subject, 
and they have a considerable practical bear- 
ing in regard to the durability of the par- 
ticular kinds of stone referred to, and herein 
consists the chief value of his communication. 
In other words, the author’s scientific facts 
may be accepted, but not his inferences. It 
is perfectly possible to arrive at the approxi- 
mate and comparative rate of waste of a given 
limestone from observation on old buildings 
and otherwise, but the general question of 
the rate of disintegration of limestones as a 
class must still remain swb judice. 





HE President of the Local Government 

_ Board has issued a circular to the 
various local authorities throughout the 
country, and also to the County Councils, 
calling their attention to the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, and the necessity 
of putting its provisions as to the sanitary 
state of workmen’s dwellings intoforce. Mr. 
Ritchie urges on local authorities “a strenuous 
and judicious exercise” of the powers of this 


Act, which is not only a Consolidation Act, | < 


but contains some new provisions. His object 
in addressing County Councils, is because 
these bodies can make use of the powers of 
the Act im cases of default by the Rural 
Sanitary Authorities. These circulars are 
admirable, but they have the fatal weakness 
of being simply good advice. Mr. Ritchie 
has no power to enforce the law,—it rests 
with the local authorities to do this. The 
‘Consequence is that careless local authorities 
will simply let the circular lie on the table, and 
the County Council, of course, cannot do any- 
‘thing until representations have been 

to them that the local authorities are in 
‘default. Moreover, it remains to be seen 
‘whether when such representations have been 
made to the County Councils they will take 
up these new duties with energy. The fact 
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is, it is impossible to unite two isti 

principles,—viz., local self-government and 
centrai governmental control. In this country 
we have adopted the former principle, and 
we must take it for better or worse. Cisealazs 
such as Mr. Ritchie has just issued are full of 
good intentions, but are practically worthless. 





HE London Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching may count itself 
fortunate to have secured a course of lectures 
on Homeric Greece from the well-known 
scholar, Mr. Walter Leaf. The first lecture 
was given on Wednesday (October 15), at 
the Chelsea Town Hall, Sir Charles Newton 
taking the chair. Mr. Leaf distinctly stated 
that he approached the subject from its 
archeological, not from its literary, side,—his 
ns ect — to illustrate the Iliad and 
sse reconstructing as far as 
sible ne 5 surroundi ng among which 
they were produced inthe light of recent ex- 
cavations. Twenty years ago we had simply no 
material with which to answer the question, 
has Homer a historic basis or not,—how far 
is the world he paints merely the realm of 
a poet’s fancy. Now, thanks to Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s spade and the logic of his co-operator, 
an answer, definite, if not complete, can be 
given. Inthe present lecture, Mr. Leaf dealt 
with the geography of the catalogue of the 
ships, and then passed to the excavations at 
Hissar-lik. He wisely wasted no time in 
detailing the errors into which Dr. Schlie- 
mann at first not unnaturally fell, but 
dwelt on the ground-plan (illustrated 
by the lantern) of the buildings, palace, 
citadel walls, and the two successive 
Propylzas now on all hands acknowledged to 
be associated with the Homeric Troy. Passing 
to Ithaca he showed that the topography of 
the Odyssey, unlike that of the Lliad, though 
in places clear and accurate, showed no con- 
sistent first-hand knowledge of the places 
dealt with, hence he mersaren, xO that the poem 
was compiled from more than one source,—a 
conclusion now widely accepted. Sir Charles 
Newton, in acknowledging a vote of thanks 
at the conclusion of the lecture, paid the 
lecturer a high compliment, saying that in 
his long and varied experience he had never 
heard the perplexed Homeric question so 
clearly stated. Subjects to follow are the 
Heroic fortresses and architecture, Homeric 
dress and armour, Homeric art. 





_ problem of the restoration and signifi- 
eance of the “ Venus of Milo” will 
possibly never be solved with certainty, but 
till it is solved it will not cease to exercise 
the ingenuity of archeologists. Mr. Ravaisson, 
at the recent meetings of the “ Académie des 
Inscriptions” at Paris, has brought forward a 
theory which is in one respect satisfactory, 
that it makes the Venus one of a group, and 
thereby gives a motive to the at present un- 
meaning pose. Mr. Ravaisson believes not 
only that the statue was one of a group, but 
that he can lay his finger on the other 
statue that actually completed the group. 
This, he believes, is the well - known 
“ Achilles” of the Louvre, which he 
holds to be an Ares. The group represented, 
according to him, the Love-goddess either 
disarming,— or, at least, quieting, — the 
War-god by laying her left hand on his 
houlder. Mr. Ravaisson exhibited to the 
meeting casts of the two statues in this 
juxtaposition. So far, so good; but Mr. 
Ravaisson goes on to associate the original of 
the group with Alkamenes and Pheidias, and 
believes that this type of Venus was the 
famous “ Venus of the Gardens.” Here we 
cannot follow him, and still less when he 
laces the district of the gardens near the 

erameikos, and hence apparently deduces 
the conclusion that the group was a sepul- 
chral monument representing the heroized 





dead 

W* drew attention at the time of their 
discovery bao the remarkable “an 

cups, with their istic representations 

chs anching and taming of wild bulls. Much 

has been written and spoken about the 





Berliner Pilclapiacke Woshenschrift, 1800, 
No. 39) he dares to utter the name : 


As the Wochenschrift observes, the Pelasgians 
have | been oo acloud. Toev 


4 


“archeologist” they have been of late in- - 


turning in their favour now, and it seems just 
possible that they may have to 
responsible for the art, architecture, and 
civilisation generally that we group under 
the name Mycenean. The Cyclopean fortifi- 
cations of the Acropolis at Athens were 
attributed by tradition to the Pelasgians; 
the very counterpart of these fortifications 
have been discovered at Mycen and Ti 


The Pelasgians were a le acco to 
pay honour to the Seal out the chthonic 


gods ; just such a worship is pears 

the dhee-hive ” tombs - ycenz, Beate, 
Orchomenos, and the like. It was the charac- 
teristic attainment of the Pelasgians that 
they tamed oxen to bear the yoke. This is 
the very work in which they are on 
the Vaphio cups and on the curious mural 

Certain! 


painting at Tiryns. y the theory is 
worth consideration. 





WE. read in the Daily News that the 

Principal and dons of Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, accorded last week a high and 
ceremonious welcome to the arrival in their 
midst of the “brazen nose” from Stamford, 
Lincolnshire. A. & Wood describes this relic 
as being a face or head of old cast brass, with 
a ring through the nose thereof, affixed to the 
gate-wicket of the “Brazen Nose” in that 
town. Some doubt appears to still remain 
whether it was pest to Stamford on the 
secession, for three months in 1334, of students 
from Brasenose, Oxford ; or whether, finding 
it there, they adopted the sign for their own 
style and name. At the end of the thirteenth 
century Stamford University so called,— 
though never, we take it, a Universitas in the 
common acceptance of the term,—comprised 
certain colleges and halls. Amongst these 
were reckoned Robert Luttrell’s Sempering- 
ham Hall, founded in 1292, for Gilbertine 
students, and named after the birthplace of 
the founder of that monastic order; Henry 
de Hana’s aera — : dogg Leonard 
Priory, attac to Dur ; Peterboroug 
Hall; Black Hall; Vauldrey Hall, for stu- 
deats from the Cistercian Abbey of Vauldrey 
sco Ciliegs*, Rageh suthetie: songeaneh 
nose ege.* Royal au su 
Stamford in 1335; the gate of its Brasenose, in 
St. Paul’s-street, has remained to our own day. 
The King’s Hall and Co under that name 
at Oxford was founded in the interval 1509-12 
by William Smyth, Bishop of Lincoln, and 
Sir Richard Sutton, Knt., of Prestbury, 
Cheshire. ae obtai es Oriel _ 
Universit eges, respectively, leases 
Selisbary and St. Mary’s Entry Hostels, and 
of Brasenose and Little University Halls. 
The site also included those of the Staple 
Black, Haberdashers, and Little Edmund 
Halls; together with that, reputedly, of the 
brasintum (brew-house, or meg agp: Be 
taining to King Alfred’s Palace in city. 
Polydore Vergil, es did he stand alone 
we should scarcely take his authority, thus 
refers to the nose :— 

‘‘Per id quoque tempus Golielmus Smyth, 
Epi Lincoilniensi tue 
eg ey 
in aula quam vulgo vocant Brasyn Nose, hoc est 
g@neum nasum, quod eo loco imago wrea facie 
acmodum immani pro foribus extet.’ 


An inquisition of date 1278, quoted a 
Wood, and cited in Ingram’s “ Eecooctell ot 
Oxford,” mentions Brasen Nose Hallthere. The 
name is also traced farther back, to Henry III.’s 


reign. 
some i generations 
| 
have lately illustrated and described Mr, T 
* For this list we are indebted toa 
read by the Rev. E. G. Wood, at « 
Antiquarian Society, on October 
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(. Jackson's plans and designs* for the new 
path cos at Brasenose, between St. Mary's 
and Lincoln College and All Saints. For 
these buildings a clearance was made of some 
tenements in the adjoining Amsterdam-court, 
which has perpetuated, in name and site, the 
memory of the ancient Amsterdam or Broad- 
gates Hall. 





may be of interest, not only to those 
[’ net oad of the profession who have had 
their work hung at this year's Munich Art 
Exhibition, bat also to our readers in general, 
to hear that the Scotch and English work ex- 
hibited in the Bavarian capital has been viewed 
throughout the summer with great interest 
both by artist and layman, and that very 
complete criticisms on it have appeared in 
the local press. These criticisms are, on the 
whole, very favourable ones; they treat the 
draughtsmanship with special admiration, and 
the designs themselves for the most very 
fairly. The German critics are, however, 
somewhat sarcastic as to the want of plans, 
and express their surprise that members of « 
ractical nation should neglect to send in any 
find of plan to explain designs, even in @ 
miniature form. ere would have been 
plenty of room for plans, and it is the custom 
to hang even large-size plans in a German 
architectural exhibition, as in a French one. 
The English architects are the only ones who 
regard an architectural exhibition as a mere 
collection of pictures. We have commented 
on this over and over again, and both French 
and German critics will take the same view. 
If our countrymen had paid more attention 
to this in their envois to Munich they would 
have done themselves more justice. 





HE present “tightness” of the Money 
Market ‘uf ie to be hoped, pass 
away without causing serious loss to persons 
engaged in building operations and building 
transactions generally. But there is no doubt 
that the present is a time of difficulty, finan- 
cially speaking, and it is scarcely possible for 
such a period to pass away without leaving 
finencial trouble in its track. For it is ob- 
vious that when city and business men are 
realising securities at a loss, the market for 
buildings must be very prejudicially affected, 
and sales, which in more easy times would be 
arranged, do not take place. Again, those 
who have borrowed money on building 
securities which they have hoped to see 
turned without undue delay into cash, cannot 
but be anxious, for banks and lenders of 
money have now to charge a high rate 
of interest, and are averse to keeping their 
money out of reach. But just as the present 
period is doing good in the City by ping 
wild ee and breaking up rotten firms, 
80 it does good in the same way in the build- 
ing world. It checks the current of building 
speculations, it puts sound business firms on a 
better footing, and gives them a better chance 
against men who trade on credit. Such a 
period, indeed, as the present is certain to 
recur from time to time, and it is well that it 
should, for it acts as a kind of financial purge, 
checking improper business and leaving finan- 
cial affairs in a sounder state when it has 
passed away, even though to some it is a 
period of ruin. 





j TE have frequently to point to the lax- 
‘¥ ness of sanitary inspectors in rural 
districts. One reason no doubt is that if they 
carry out their duties properly, they neces- 
sarily make themselves disagreeable to many 
of their neighbours, and they dread to be con- 
sidered “ unneighbourly.” The result is that 
they often neglect their duties. This hesita- 
tuon to enforce the law is natural, but that is 
all the more reason why landowners and per- 
sons of influence should, to the utmost of chair 
power, assist the sanitary authorities. From 
the following paragraph, which we extract 
from the Buckinghamshire Advertiser, it would 
appear that Lord Chesham does not bear this 
wholesome principle in mind: “In regard to 
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the water supply at Londams Cottages, the 
authority ved t> do the work themselves, 
and to charge the work to Lord Chesham if 
it was not at once yg ol tgp = ~ 
same report, appears to the seque: a 
number of inathectual attempts to induce 
Lord Chesham to remedy a sanitary defect. 
When landowners in a high social position 
thus set a sanitary authority at defiance, it 
largely increases the difficulties, always great, 
which exist in the way of keeping a commu- 
nity in a proper state of sanitation. 





HE case of the ~a a — 
Carriage Company v. The Mayor an 

Corporation of Bristol, which is reported 
in the current number of the Law Reports, 
is one of much importance to tramway com- 
panies, The Bristol Trams Company was 4 
company using the streets of Bristol for the 
purposes of its business, under the provisions 
of the Tramways Act, 1870. The Corpora- 
tion of Bristol decided to lay down wood 
pavement in two of the streets used by the 
Trams Company ; they proposed to do so not 
only outside the rails of the tramway, but 
between them. To this alteration the com- 
pany very naturally objected, as the altera- 
tion would have caused much extra expense. 
Indeed, in many respects such an alteration 
would appear to be altogether incon- 
sistent with tramway traffic, since there 
is so much stopping and starting in this kind 
of traffic. They demanded that the dispute 
should be referred to the Board of Trade for 
decision under the thirty-third Section of the 
Tramways Act, 1870. Court of Fs spo 
decided, however, that this section did not 
apply, since the power of the road authority 
to do the work objected to by the Company, 
was preserved by Section 60, which provides 
that nothing in the Act shall take away or 
affect any power which any road authority 
may have to widen, alter, divert, or improve 
any road. This decision is obviously correct, 
but still it is clear that it is one which may 
be very detrimental to the interests of Tram- 
way panies, who have thus no control 
_ the material of which the streets are 
made. 


5 beer churchyard of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Aldermanbury, has just been laid out for 
ublic resort, and is opened, from 10 to 4, except 
uring the hours of service. The Metropolitan 

Public Gardens Association have provided 

some seats, and Mr. Deputy Rogers will 

present a drinking-fountain. This church, 
standing within Cripplegate Ward, of which 
the watchhouse formerly stood at its north- 
eastern corner, was built in 1677, after Wren’s 
designs, at a cost of 5,237/. 3s. 6d. The 
tower has raised coigns and a high 
balustrade like that above the aisle walls. 
On the tower stands a lofty square turret, of 
which the upper stage has large railed open- 
ings, with a concaved roof, and vane, The 
tower windows, as also those of the aisles, 
have been filled in with heavy tracery in 
the Byzantine or Lombardic style. Into 

a vault on the northern side of the altar 

the remains of Judge Jeffreys were re- 

moved (1692) from the Tower, there to lie 
by those of his son, Lord Wem. Here, too, 
are buried Shakespeare’s brother actors, 

Condell and Heminge. A cloister sur- 

rounded the graveyard of the earlier church, 

whereof mention is made by Ralph de 

Diceto, who was dean of St. Paul's towards 

the end of the twelfth century. Subse- 

quently, it passed to the hospital or priory 
of St. Mary the Virgin, founded by William 

Elsing, by London-wall, and now repre- 

sented by St. Alphage church. The name of 

Alderman is commonly attributed to the 

fact that in this street stood the aldermen’s 

bury or court ; and Stow says, “ I myself have 
seen the ruins of the old court hall in Alder- 
manbury-street; which of late hath been 
employed as a carpenter's yard.” But the 
late Godwin reminds us, in his 

“Churches of London,” that at the end of 

the twelfth century the tion to this 








|church vested in one ir, and that 
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in 16 Henry III. Gervas that his 
father Allen had presented one William, who 
died in 1202. Each of these ~worthies had for 
surname “ de Aldermanbir”; yet it is possible 
they were so styled from the locality, and did 
not, on their own account, give their surname 
to the church. 





Spe uppermost floor of the recently-com- 
pleted west wing of the Edinburgh 
Science and Art Museum has been utilised 
for the systematic display of the fine collec- 
tion of Scottish minerals for which the 
Museum has been indebted to various donors. 
These donations are representative not only 
of the mineralogy but the geology of Scot- 
land, and consist of three sections — (1) A 
collection of rock specimens ; (2) a series of 
geological maps, sections, &c., published by 
the Geological Survey under the direction of 
Professor Geikie ; (3) a series of fossils mostly 
from the Palwozoic Rocks. The specimens 
have been arranged, as far as 
sible, on a chronological basis, so 
by a reference to the maps which 
hey illustrate a student may be enabled to 
trace the tracts where the examples have 
been found. The collection forms pro 
the best of its kind ever brought together. 
To the general visitor the most attractive 
portion will be the fine specimens of Scottish 
gold and gems, comprising a series of polished 
ase, jaspers, cornelians, and serpentines. 
he portion of the museum where these 
exhibits are placed is remarkably well 
lighted, and the building, which is now com- 
pleted, will, as a whole, bear favourable 
comparison with any other institution of the 
nad ‘Whsthes in Britain or on the Continent. 





é oe London County Council acted for the 
best in confirming at their last meeting 
the order for a new sludge steamer for re- 
moving the London sewage out to sea. It is 
true that this can be only a temporary ex- 
— and that the cost of it is very gests 
t as it must be some years before any 
scheme for disposing of the sewage can be 
carried out, even when resolved upon, it 1s 
necessary in the meantime that the river 
should be protected from the serious accumu- 
lation of foul mud which must go on im 
creasing at or below the outfalls as long as the 
sewage is allowed to go into the river. 





N the course of a correspondence which 
has appeared for the last few weeks in 
our columns re of “ A Sanitary Note from 
Greenock” it has been urged that the syphon 
trap disconnecting the house drain from the 
sewer should be discontinued, on the ground 
that it is a frequent cause of stoppage = 
drains and is of no sanitary value, inasmuch 
as, according to our correspondent Mr. E. Van 
Putten, the sewer, if properly laid and 
looked after, is less liable to contain offen- 
sive and dangerous emanations than the 
house drain itself. As the subject is of 
great importance and all the correspondents 
engaged in the argument seemed to be in 
earnest in their wish to recommend the best 
sanitary methods, we have given some space 
to their letters, but we fear that they have not 
led to anything very conclusive so far. Mr. Van 
Putten seems to forget that below the vpn 
there is often a considerable length of 
drain before the sewer with its “ continuous 
flow” is reached, and that therefore by re- 
moving the lower syphon he is taking away 
the means of protecting the house from that 
portion of the drain, which, on his own theory, 
is liable to contain offensive matter that has 
not yet been fairly driven to the sewer by 
the closet flushing; nor can we accept his 
theory that the sewer is likely to be less 
charged with insanitary emanations than the 
house-drain, Ina letter which he has for- 
warded to us in further reply to Mr. Buchan 
(but which we do not think it will serve any 
useful p to print as a continustion of ® 
corres ence which has already occupied ® 
good deal of space), he admits that the flow 
in the sewer varies very much at different 
times of the day, but urges that i is “com 
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tinuous” in the semse opposite to “ inter- 
mittent.” That however seems rather a 
verbal than a real distinction: there are 
times of the day when the flow is too 
small to rate as a cleansing influence. 
He was right in calling attention to the 
inadequate amount of water often used 
for water-closet flushing, on which we have 
already commented, and on which point Mr. 
Buchan supports him. No doubt with an in- 
sufficient flush the syphon affords chances of 
stoppage which would not exist otherwise ; 
but its advantages more than counterbalance 
this drawback, which with an ample flush 
from the closet is reduced to a minimum. 
With only one syphon under the closet-pan a 
communication with the sewer is opened, 
more or less, every time the pan is dis- 
charged: some of the air displaced in the 
pipe by the flush is likely to be driven 
up past it as well as down before 
it, especially where there is any up- 
ward pressure from the sewer, as often 
happens in elevated situations. Since it has 
been discovered that syphons do not do all 
they were supposed to do in cutting off foul 
air, there has been a counter-theory set up 
that they are of no value at all, which is an 
error on the other side. Nor does it by any 
means follow that they shut off free ventila- 
tion from the sewer and the length of drain 
immediately connected with it. Ventilation 
can be taken from immediately below the 
syphon and carried up to above the roof, if 
thet method is desired. The most important 
point in the controversy is the long-debated 


one whether sewers are best and most | P® 


safely ventilated into the roadways, or 
by upcast pipes carried up the houses ; 
and this question is still far from bei 
finally settled. We quite agree wit 
Mr. Van Putten in having little faith in ex- 
tract cowls, which depend on the action of 
wind, and are therefore useless in a perfectly 
still condition of the air, which is just when 
ventilation is most wanted. It would need a 
more extended series of experiments than 
have yet been carried out, to determine 
whether ventilating extracts carried to the 
tops of the houses are really free from danger 
of bringing foul air into the upper windows: 
and a more certain method of insuring the efli- 
cient action of such extracts must be found 
than cowlsor reliance on opposition of currents 
formed by natural causes, the steady operation 
of which cannot be depended upon. Probably a 
ventilating upcast at intervals, operated by arti- 
ficial heat, would be the most certain means of 
securing regular action; but for a large city 
this is a very large order to carry out com- 
pletely. In the meantime our judgment is 
that the syphon between the soil pipe and the 
drain is not a thing to be lightly given up, 
and that ater evils would follow from 
doing so than any which can be shown to 
result from its use. 


—_— ———- | 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


THE “ Nineteenth Annual Report of the Local 
Government Board, 1889-90,” just issued,* is, 
as usual, an elaborate account of the complex 
details of the local administration of the 
country. It is of additional interest this year 
as containing some account of the first year’s 
working of the Local Government Act, 1888,— 
the Act which created the County Councils. 
Details are given of the various proceedings 
which were taken for the purpose of bringing 
that Act into full operation on or before 

the appointed day,” April 1, 1889, at which 
date every County Council had to come into 
office, the date being, however, anticipated by 
some ten days in the case of London, owing to 
circumstances which will be in the recollection 
of our readers. 

The “Report” itself, signed by Mr. Ritchie 
the President of the “le. gr wl Soma Board, 
covers 186 pages, which are supplemented by 
600 pages of appendices. The first section of 
the Report deals with the Local Government 
Act, 1588,"and the County Councils. With 
regard to the financial aspect of this subject, 
the Report expresses satisfaction that the Im- 
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perial revenues which were ceded b 

to the Councils of the AAstolateative’ Ooanitne 
and County Boroughs of England and Wales, 
in substitution for local grants, had sl htly 
exceeded the estimates which were formed con- 
cerning them. Into the details of this state- 
ment we need not enter; but before leaving 
this section of the Report we may quote one 
_—— which is worth bearing in mind, 


“* By the Technical Instruction Act, 1889. Co 
Councils have been authorised to Pm ome 
out of the County Fund for the purpose of supply- 
ing or aiding the supply of technical or maoual 
instruction as defined by the Act, to such extent 
and on such terms as they think expedient, subject 
to the conditions imposed by the Act. One 
of these conditions is that the amount of the rate 
te be raised in any one year by a County Council 
for the pu _- wel Act shall not exceed 
one penny in pound. Money may, 
ever, be borrowed for the purposes a the 
Act, subject to the provisions of the Local 
Government Act, 1888. County Councils may 
appoint Committees consisting either wholly or 
partly of members of their body to exercise any of 

powers under the Act, except the raising of 
rates or the borrowing of money. Provision is 
also contained in the Act for a County Cvuncil 
being represented on the governing body of a school 
or institation receiving aid from them under the 
Act. The Town Councils of County Boroughs and 
other Municipal Boroughs have the same powers 
under the Act as County Councils.” 


The second section of the Report deals with 
* Relief of the Poor and the Poor-rate.” We learn 
that on January 1, 1890, the total number of 
paupers of all classes in England and Wales 
in receipt of relief was 793,246, of whom 
200,263 were indoor and 692,764 outdoor 
upers, while 219 received both indoor and 
outdoor relief. As compared with January 1, 
1889, these figures show a decrease of 4,495 
indoor and 19,523 outdoor paupers, and an in- 
crease of 74 in the number of those receiving 
both indoor and outdoor relief. The decrease on 
the total number of pau was 23,944, or 2-9 
per cent. The population of England and 
Wales, as estimated by the Registrar-General, 
was 28,628,804 in the middle of the year 1888, 


these figures as the basis of calculation for the 
purpose of ascertaining the proportion to the 
population of the paupers relieved on the Ist 
of January of the two years 1889 and 1890 
respectively, it appears, according to the Report, 
that the total number of paupers amounted 
approximately in the former year to 1 in every 
35 persons, and in the latter year to 1 in every 
37 persons. The cost of the relief of the poor, 
which was 8,440,821/. during the year ended at 
Lady Day, 1888, fell to 8,366,477/. during 
the year ended at Lady Day, 1889 :— 


“The latter amount represented an average 
charge of 5s. 10}d. per head of the estimated popu- 
lation, being 14d. per head less than in the preced- 
ing year, and an average rate of ls. 1‘4d. im the 
pound on the rateable value of the property liable 
to contribute to the poor-rate. In thirty-nine out 
of the forty-six ing years, the average charge 
per head of the expenditure on the estimated popv- 
lation has been bigher than in 1888-89, and in every 
previous year for which we have statistics of 
pauperism, with the exception of the year 1837, the 
average rate in the pound on the rateable value has 
a'so been higher.” 


These statements, taken in conjunction with 
others contained in the Reports of the Poor-law 
General Inspectors, printed among the appen- 
dices, are somewhat reassuring. For instance, 
Mr. R. Hedley, Inspector of the district com- 
prising the Metropolis, refers to the satisfactory 
state of trade in London, and he points out 
that the strikes which occurred, though greatly 
to be regretted, indicated that there was a ready 
demand for able-bodied labour, and accordingly 
there had been very little able-bodied pauperism 
during the year in London. With respect to 
the arrangements for the relief of the indoor 
poor of the Metropolis, the Board during the 
year approved of plans for the reconstruction 
of the St. Pancras Workhouse; for an extension 
of the Hackney Workhouse and the St. Saviour’s 
Workhouse at Newington ; and for the erection 
of an auxiliary workhouse, with casugl wards. 
for the Strand Union. Plans were also approved 
for married couples’ quarters at the Fulham-road 
workhouse of the St. George’s Union and the 
Holborn Union Workhouse at Mitcham, and for 
certain improvements in the administrative 
buildings at the Chelsea Workhouse. The Board 
also approved of plans for the extension of the 
St. Olave’s Union Infirmary at Rotherhithe, and 





sanctioned certain additions to the lunatic 


and 29,015,613 in the middle of 1889. Taking | P 
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wards at the Lambeth Infirmary. Plans for 
many new Poor-Law outside the 
Metropolis were sanctioned by the Board ; t 
are too numerous for mention here. The 
of oxpendibare sqnetionss d the year for 
new Poor-Law buildings and purchase of 
sites therefor were: For workhouses, 392,6522.; 
Metropolitan District Asylums, 19,028/.; District 
Schools, 27,1147. 
_ “ Public Health and Local Administration” 
is dealt with in the third section of the 
cxieut te mele tie weneuaee af aaoer ty 
nt to w money 
Sanitary Authorities has been sanctioned by the 
Central Departments which have easosssivaly 
been entrusted with the administration of our 
sanitary laws. It —— that the total 
amount of the loans which were sanctioned by 
the old General Board of Health under the 


how-| Public Health Act, 1848, up to September 1, 
Local Government 


1858, when the st Act, 1858, 
came into force, was 2,956,178/. The sanctions 
granted by the Secretary of State under the 
latter Act and the Sewage Utilisation Act, 1865, 
prior to August 19, 1871, amounted to 7,363,366/. 
Since its constitution on the date before named, 
August 19, 1871, the present Local Government 
Board has sanctioned the borrowing by Urban 
and or Sanitary Authorities — sums 
amounting in the aggregate, up to year 
to no less than 43,938,757/. The grand total 

these figures, extending over forty- 
is upwards of 54,000,000/. sterling, or 
of a million and a quarter per ann 
money, as we now know, has not all 
fitably spent, for sanitary engineering 
progressive, and mistakes which 

mitted thirty or forty years ago are 
to be repeated in the t day. It 
teresting to note that of the 43,000,000/. 
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Board —— its e, by far the 
proportion, viz., 37,816,821/., has been borrow 
for sanitary purposes in Urban Districts. In 
respect of sanitary improvements in Rural 
Districts loans to the amount of 2,914,999/, 
were sanctioned during the same — Under 
the Artisans’ and Labourers’ ellings Im- 
rovement Act, 1875, loans to the amount of 
2,343,3531. have been sanctioned, and Joint 
Sewerage Boards have borrowed 1,155,359/. 
Although the Report says that the number 
of defaulting Sanitary Authorities under 
Section 299 of the Public Health Act has per- 
haps never been so small since the passing of 
that Act as it was during the year, the 
reports of the Engineering and Medical Inspec- 
tors of the Board afford melancholy evidence 
that many Sanitary Authorities are — 
default, technically or officially, simply 

they have never been called to account for 
their shortcomings. It is only when some 
serious outbreak of illness has occurred that the 
inhabitants of rural villages and hamlets throw 
off their supineness and begin to regard the 
preservation of their health as a matter of more 
importance than “keeping down the rates.” 
The extracts which we give almost weekly from 
the reports of Inspectors of the Local Govern- 
ment Board show that much,—very much,— 
remains to be done for the sanitation of rural 
districts. Of many a picturesque village whose 
situation in the midst of delightful country 
reminds the traveller of the poet’s descri 

of “Sweet Auburn,” it can no longer be said 
that there “health” cheers “the labouring 
swain”; on the contrary, it is too often the 
lurking-place of typhoid and diphtheria. 

It is satisfactory to note that the Board con- 
firmed during the year no fewer than 370 
series of by-laws made by San Authorities 
ander the Public Health Act, 1875, the Public 
Health (Interments) Act, 1879, and the Acts 
incorporated with the first- mentioned Act. 
This number was mg amy, Bema ya than the 
number of series of these by-laws confirmed in 
the previous year. The increase was 
in the series relating to the regulation of offen- 
sive trades. 

We can only mention in passing the record 
of much other useful work contained in the 
Report, such as the steps taken with regard to 
the enforcement of the provisions of the Rivers 
Pollation Prevention Act, 1876, and the Arti- 
sans’ Dwellings Acts. Weare glad to see that 
the Board is endeavouring to keep | 
Authorities up to the mark with regard to 
powers in making regulations under the Dairies, 
Cowsheds, and Milk-shops Order of 1885. Milk 
is a very facile medium for the conveyance of 
infectious disease from country to town, and 





too much vigilance cannot be exercised in re- 
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The Tower Bridge Works: Sketch Showing the Present State of the Middlesex Pier. 
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gard to the sanitary conditions of its supply. 
A safe and harmless precaution on the part 


of the consumer is to boil it before using it. 
The administration of the Canal Boats 
and the Sale of Food and Drugs Act form 
the subject of other interesting paragraphs in 
the Report. Good work is also, we are glad 
to find, being done under the Alkali, &c., Works 
Regulation Act. Mr. A. E. Fletcher, the 
Board's Chief Inspector under that Act, reports 
that steady progress is being made in diminish- 
ing the amount of noxious vapours discharged 
into the outer air from chemical factories. The 
new process for the recovery of sulphur from 
alkali waste is being largely adopted, and pro- 
mises to materially diminish the nuisance aris- 
ing from that waste, while adding to the profits 
of the manufacturers. 

One of the most interesting and important 
subjects treated of in the Report is that of the 
London water supply. The reports of the 
Examiner under the Metropolis Water Act, 
1871 (Major-General A. de C. Scott, R.E.), 
and of the Analyst (Professor Frankland, F.R.S.) 
on the water supplied by the eight metropolitan 
companies in 1889, are given as appendices to the 
Report. As to the quality of the water, Pro- 
fessor Frankland reports very favourably. 
According to his analyses, the mean proportion 
of organic impurity in the water delivered in 
London by the five companies deriving the 
chief part of their supply from the Thames 
was less than in any year since 1868, when the 
present system of analyses was begun, and was 
not much more than half the proportion in 
1880, since which year the improvement had 
=... pretty steadily. The water delivered 

the two companies which chiefly depend on 


eve weather, there being, to quote Mr. 
tchie’s words, “few floods to carry into the 
rivers the filth from ls, farms and 
ditches, and manured fields.” These words 
ety wp ng ree en be earn: Londonens 0 

of their nt water- 

— dangers - prese 

the river waters, that is 


Act 





tion to the serious fact that the rapid increase 
of population in the valley of the Thames and 
Lea tends to increase the difficulties connected 
with the diversion of sewage and refuse matters 
from the waters. To quote Mr. Ritchie’s sum- 


mary of General Scott's report :— 


‘“‘He remarks that in both valleys there are 
towns, villages, and detached houses the drainage 


from which reaches the water-courses in an imper- 


fectly purified condition, and that the washings 


from manure spread over the fields are also apt to 
find their way into the stream. There is, therefore, 
necessity for constant vigilance both in securing the 
removal of al] preventible sources of pollution, and 
in requiring that the methods of filtration adopted 
shall be as thorough and effective as possible.” 


This is all very well as far as it goes, but it 
does not go very far. Efficient filtration may 
be depended upon to remove the suspended im- 
purities, but impurities in solution cannot be 
thus mechanically intercepted, and according 
to some authorities it is in these impurities in 
solution that the greatest danger of contagion 
lies. In view of the growth of the population 
of London and of the annually increasing 
amount of water taken out of the Upper 
Thames and the Lea by the water companies, 
it is clearly time that this question was gre led 
with on sanitary grounds, apart altoge i 
considerations arising out of the exactions made 
by the companies under cover of a laxly-worded 
Act of Parliament. The London County Council 
is now considering the question of acquiring 
the water companies. If those undertakings be 
acquired for the public, the price to be paid for 
them should, in equity to the ratepayers, be 
fixed with due regard both to the limited 
volume and the possible dangers of exisiting 
sources of supply. 

According to General Scott, the average daily 
discharge of the Thames at Hampton, taking 


in| one day with another throughout the year, is 


1,100 million gallons, and the dry-weather 
flow rarely falls below 300 million gallons 
daily. Now although the quantity of water 
daily abstracted from the Thames for the use 
of the metropolis (which is limited to a maxi- 
mum of 130 million gallons in twenty-four 
hours) is but a small fraction of the average 


discharge, the question of real im is, 
as General Scott points out, “ relation 
between the volume of discharge of the river 


and that necessarily abstracted, during excep- 
tional droughts in the summer, when the first 
is at or near its ones uaa and the second 
simultaneously approaches to &@ maximum. 
This question derives its importance mainly 
from the fact owe the —_— water 
companies collectively cann pound more 
than seven days’ supply of water at the present 
summer rate of consumption,* and 

they must take from the rivers and other 
sources day by day the quantity required by 
the ulation.” 

It is satisfactory to learn that the constant 
service supply is becoming every year more 
general in London. 

The fourth and concluding section of the 
Report deals with “* Local Taxation and Valua- 
tion.” From the masses of in’ this part 
of the we pick out two items of interest. 
In the year 1888 the gross estimated rental 
value of property assessed to the poor-rates 
was 178,589,584/. and the rateable value was 
149,696,812/.,—showing increases over the pre- 
vious ‘year of 634,709/. and 362,188/. respec- 
tively. The amount of the outstanding loans 
of Local Authorities at the end of the financial 
year 1887-8 was no less than 192,222,099/. 
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THE TOWER BRIDGE. 


WE give a sketch this week showing the 
state of the work now being carried out at 
the new bridge which is being erected at the 
cost of the Corporation of London over the 
Thames at the Tower. Our view, which is taken 
from the west end of the north pier looking east, 
shows the large central well in the pier, into 
which the short arm of the moving leaf de- 
scends when the central span is open for the 
river traffic. The bases of the four steel columns, 
which will be inside the four corners of the 
a towers, are now practically completed, 
and it is anticipated that before the end of the 
year the steelwork on this pier will be built up 


to its fall height. 
a steelwork on the soutb 
advanced, 





The erection cent or 
ier is proceeding, but it is not so 

wever, as that on the 
William Arrol & Co. are the 


. Messrs. 
contractors for the 








© The East London Company jis excepted from_this 
statement. 
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steelwork, and Messrs. Perry & Co. for the 
We aare a general view of the bridge, show- 
ing it as it will aoeeet when completed, in our 
issue of July 3, 1886. 
» The sscbitectaral portion of the bridge was 
designed by the late Sir Horace Jones, City 
Architect. Mr. J. Wolfe Barry is the engineer- 
in-chief; Mr. E. W. Cruttwell is the resident 
engineer ; and Mr. J. E. Tuit the engineer for 
Messrs. Wm. Arrol & Co. 

We may mention that the Bridge House 
Estates Committee of the Corporation of 
London paid a visit of inspection to the works 
on the 30th ult., and, the temporary platform 
on which to lay the permanent superstructure 
of the two spans being now completed on both 
sides of the river, the Committee were able to 
traverse the whole distance to the centre abut- 
ments. 
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NIAGARA FALLS FOR MOTIVE POWER. 


THE oft-proposed scheme for the industrial 
utilisation of Niagara Falls seems at last likely 
to become a fact. Of course, a small portion 
of the mighty body of falling water,—a mere 
dribble by comparison,—has for long been used 
as a means of supplying power on the United 
States side ; the tail water of certain mills on 
the cliffs above the Rapids being a familiar 
feature in the landscape. The scheme which 
is at present on the point of being carried out 
is a very big thing, even in this land of big 
things. According to our American contem- 
porary, Engineering News, work is to be com- 
menced at once by the contractors, Messrs. 
Rogers & Clement, on behalf of the Cataract 
Construction Company, the corporation that 
has been formed to exploit the conces- 
sion; and the Engineer to the company is 
now on this side to consult Sir William 
Thomson, who is interested in the matter. The 
proposed plan is to take from the Falls 120,000 
horse - power, and about 1,400 acres of land 
have been secured for carrying out the opera- 
tions. A water tunnel of 6,700 ft. in length, 


and 490 square feet in section, will have its | ¢ 


intake at some point in the Niagara River above 
the Falls, and will deliver at a spot a short 
distance below the Falls,—probably near the 
upper Suspension Bridge. This vast conduit 
will, therefore, pass under the town of Niagara, 
and, at a suitable point, a central station will 
be constructed. The tunnel will be simply a 
tail-race, and mills or factories requiring power 
will be situated along its course; it being a 
part of the scheme to develop a large manu- 
facturing centre in the neighbourhood of 
the Falls. Poets, painters, and all lovers 
of the grand works of nature may well 
be alarmed when they hear the details 
of this portentous scheme ; but there is really 
less cause for fear than would at first sight 
appear. Niagara has been for generations 
handed over to the great army of sightseers, 
in no country more Philistine than in the 
United States, so that if a man’s impressions 
are of so delicate a nature as to be marred by a 
commonplace crowd, Ni can have no 
more charm for him now than if there were a 
thousand factories within reach. Exact] 

opposite the American fall there isa large hotel, 
with no more pretension to beauty than is 
possessed by the average American hotel; 
right on the brink of the Horse-shoe Fall there 
is a common-place building ; whilst the railway 
runs just at the back; and the whole place 
Swarms with photographers, flymen, guides, 
vendors of Brummagem curiosities, and touts 
of various descriptions. Within the last few 
years the two Governments have made a laud- 
able endeavour to improve Niagara,—“ to make 
our unparalleled cataract more attractive,” as 
was said by an enthusiastic citizen of local 
fame. The land immediately contiguous to the 
Falls is now public property, whilst an effort 
has been made to clip and curl the surround- 
ings into a genteel suburban aspect, which is 
strangely in contrast with the savage “ Thunder 
of Waters.” But nothing can vulgarise Nia- 
gara so long as it exists; even a “ sky ” on 
its crest would not quite destroy its su ty. 
The vital question, therefore, is whether the 
Cataract Construction Company will falsify its 
title by using up all the water, and becoming 
the Cataract Destruction Company. A single 
fact may set our minds at rest, for the present, 
in this respect. The company pro , a8 we 
have said, to abstract water eq to 120,000 
horse-power. If we allow 2]b. of coal per horse- 


power per hour, this would give an equivalent 


of 5,760,000 lb. per day of twenty-four hours. 


Siemens once calculated that if all the coal 
rage Bc sR whole world were utilised 
r g machinery to back Nia it 
would be barely sufficient for the ook We 
have not the details of Sir William’s calculation 
before us, and doubtless our readers will excuse 
us looking up statistics in order to form an 
estimate of what the world’s output of coal 
amounts to. Certainly it is more than 2,571 
tons, which is the amount of coal the 
new company proposes to save, expressed in 
the larger and more compact unit of weight. 
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THE GATE TOWER, ST. AUGUSTINE'S 
COLLEGE, CANTERBURY. 


AT the recent meeting of the Kent Archxo- 
logical Society an interesting report by Dr. 
Maclean, the Warden of the College, was read, 
detailing the method of dealing with this 
valuable but rather dilapidated relic of 
Edwardian architecture which has been adopted 
by Mr. Herbert Carpenter in the repair and 
partial restoration which has been necessary. 
This report is of interest both in regard to the 
method of dealing with the work, and also in 
the additional light it throws on the curiously 
careless manner in which the practical question 
of constructive security was often neglected by 
Medizval architects. 

In regard to the peculiar design of the angle 
turrets of the gateway it is observed in the 
report— 

‘* Usually the turrets of gateway towers, as can 
be seen in the case of the ‘Cemetery Gateway,’ 
were continued of the same diameter up to their 
parapets. But it is probable that this Abbot, or his 
architect, felt that the turrets of the great Gate- 
tower would not thus be sufficiently important and 
dignified. By using, therefore, the full projection 
of the main cornice of the structure, which is con- 
tinued round the turrets, they were able to increase 
the diameter, and therefore the height, of these 
important features, and thus gain the desired effect, 

ough the overhanging and “ top heavy ” appear- 
ance of this upper story is not altogether satis- 





At the same time, there is reason to believe that 
the parapet on the west side of the Gatehouse itself 
was of necessity raised and adapted to the altered 
turrets, by the introduction of the rich triangular 
tracery between them, above which were then re- 
erected the battlements and rich parapet work of 
Abbot de Fyndon, adapted by cutting at each end, 
so as to accommodate the battlements to the wider 
turrets. 

The whole of this parapet and tracery work is 
very rich and refined in its details, which are of the 
type peculiar to Kent and Eastern Sussex, while on 
the central battlements there yet remains the lower 
part of the figure of S. Augustine, represented as 
sitting on its moulded coping. 

The upper parts of the turrets, though beautifol 
in design, yet, as examples of good masonry, fall 
short of Abbot de Fyndon’s work. For, as there 
was some risk in eee this lofty super- 
structure beyond its base, all possible care in bond- 
ing the masonry should have been used by the 
builders, but, on examination, the bonding was 
found in places to be seriously defective; so much 
so, that it was evident that while the work was in 
course of building, the vibration of the wind, and 
the consequent swaying of the mass, had dislocated 
the masonry, and opened some of the joints, which, 
therefore, had been filled in with thin slices of stone. 
Moreover, it seemed, too, as if at the close of the 
works some inferior stone had been used, mixed 
with the other, which is of an exceedingly hard 
texture. It is probably Aubigny, or from a bed of 
Caen stone long since worked out. 

To this want of care the dilapidation of the 
turrets was mainly due, and on examination the 
decay of the stone was found to be very uo : 
for while much of the hard stone is almost ect, 
very much of the soft stone had perished, from 1 in. 


to nearly 3 in. inwards, while the projecting mould- th 


ings had crumbled away, or were but slightly 
attached to the mass behind. 

It will be remembered that the general effect of 
age on these turrets, and on the u r part of the 
gateway was due to the dark, and, in some places, 
black appearance of the stonework, with here and 
there and almost white portions. It was 
found, however, that this darkened stone was the 
result of the decay and flaking off of the surface, 
and the induration of the flakes with modern coal 
soot crumbling at the least touch into powder, 
while the grey tone was the original surface of the 
ancient stones, many of which are as sound as when 
first erected. 4 

Various portions of the mouldings having thus 
become separated, fell to the ground, and after 
gales it was found much e had 
been done. The College therefore instructed r. R. 





Herbert Carpenter (of the firm of Messrs. Carpenter 
& Ingelow) to make a careful inspection from scaffold- 
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ing erected for the purpose of enabling him to note 








That isa great deal of coal; but Sir William | each 


renee Shaman yp seo ser me ieee ee 
swa forward during vy gales become 
most dangerous, and that the upper stages of the 
rte sage the weaker north-western 
were wards to a 

The removal of the ancient timber 
had contributed to bri 


and in some instances altogether 
window openings had been originally filed by oak 
shutters bung to iron staples ; but they had been 


allowing the wind to pass 
the upper parts of the turrets have been 
to our time.” 

On the treatment of the upper portion of the 
turret, in an architectural sense, Dr. Maclean 
makes no comment; and indeed in regard to 
the work of Medixval architects it is too much 
the custom for modern critics to assume that 
“ whatever is, is right”; a reverential attitude 
which is often carried much too far. Medizval 
architects were after all mortal, and like other 
mortal men made mistakes at times; and it is 
not serving the cause of architectural truth to 
ignore this. To corbel out these turrets when 
they had reached a little above half their con- 
templated height, and then continue them with 
these thicker proportions has a most awkward 
effect architecturally, and so far from doing 
away with the thin effect of the lower portion, 
was just the way to exaggerate it, and to give 
the whole a clumsy top-heavy appearance. It 
is quite a different thing from corbelling merely 
for a cornice and parapet, and it would cer- 
tainly be condemned as a blunder if done by 
a modern architect, The defective bonding 
of this heavy upper length of the turret is a 
mistake of another kind which has become only 
too obvious in its results. 

As to the means already taken, and the 
further steps proposed to be taken to render 
the whole work solid and secure, and at the 
same time to preserve as far as possible all the 
record of the former work, the report con- 
tinues :-— 

‘*Mr. Carpenter was of opinion that these de- 
fective upper stories of the turrets must be rebuilt 
from the corbelled-out cornice-line ; and this is the 
work recently brought to completion. It was, bow- 
ever, of the utmost importance to preserve 
stone which could w , or in part, be 
exactly in its ancient position. Mr. Carpenter 
therefore, by means of many stages of scaffol 
fixed in the ancient putlog holes, was able to 
careful measured drawings, showing each stone on 
each face of the turrets, noting them one by one, 
and indicating by tints on the drawings (a) those 
which could rte aeoone d + be sangre could be 
repaired or p ; and (c) so utterly perished 
as to require renewal. These drawings have been 


shutters, as nally ; 
present they are left open for the free passage of 
e wind. 


The question as to the best stone to be used was 
a most important one. It was felt to be injudicious 


to trust to Caen stone, and it was, moreover, 
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able spirit. The only point about which we 
feel in doubt is that we are informed it is the 
intention to have a new figure of St. Augustine 
executed in place of the shattered lower portion 
of the original figure. The latter, as well as 
other pieces of the ancient work which will 
have to be cut out, is to be placed in the Cole- 
ridge Museum in the cryptof the library. That 
is & commendable course to take. But we may 
suggest, as to the proposed new St. Augustine, 
that no piece of modern-Medisval carving can 
possibly harmonise with the old work, or ap- 
pear otherwise than an intruder. Why not 
leave the portion of the ancient figure in its 
place, and put the new one “ in the Coleridge 


Museum?” We should prefer that course of the 
two. * 


ol 
-— _ 


Jllustrations. 


ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, WEST DULWICH. 


SEIS lithograph is from the original 
a sketch design made for the above- 
named church by Mr. George H. 
Fellowes Prynne, A.R.I.B.A., London, in 1887, 
by whom complete and more elaborated designs 
were made during the following year for the 
Kev. James Beeby, vicar-designate. 

_ Tenders for the whole work were obtained. 
The fands being inadequate, it was determined 











cludes crypt, chancel, chapel, vestries, north 
and south transepts, and four out of seven bays 
of the nave, the fiéche and tower being, for 
want of funds, temporarily cut off at roof level. 
The present contract is being carried to com- 
pletion by the firm of Messrs. J. & C. Bowyer, 
of Upper Norwood, who have undertaken to 
complete the work by next May. The salient 
points of the design are as follows :— 

The site has a fall of 28 ft. from west to east. 
The nave floor taking the western level, s 

is obtained for a spacious crypt for parochial, 
heating, and other purposes. 

The main scheme of the church shows a lofty 
nave 58ft. high and 40ft. wide and 128 ft. in 
length, divided into seven double arched bays, 
the piers being built of red brick and stone. 
Panels for decoration are formed over lower 
arches, and a clearstory in spandrels above. 

Three eastern bays open into the north and 
south transepts. The chancel and san 
are the same height as nave, 28 ft. wide, 44 ft. 
in length. The altar is placed twelve steps 
above the nave floor level, and a good effect 
obtained both externally and internally by seven 
lofty windows at eastern end. The dividing 
arch between the chancel and nave is enriched 
with tracery supported by two slender columns 
rising from the lower screen. A wrought-iron 
rood screen is to span the spaces between 
columns. 

The northern transept forms the nave of a 





to build the church in sections. The first con- 
tract included the foundations at the east end, 
which were carried out by Messrs. Kynoch & 
Go., the foundation - stone being laid on All 
Saints’ day, 1888. The second contract in- 








chapel, the sanctuary of which is placed on the 
northern side of the chancel ; clergy and choir 
vestries and organ chamber are placed on the 
south side of chancel. An ambulatory runs 


chancel, connecting the northern turret with 
the vestries. Space is obtained for a musicians 
gallery between chancel and chapel, both of 
which it faces. As the means at the 

of the architect were wholly inadequate to 
admit of a tower or spire of large dimensions, 
he has designed a kind of minaret tower, which, 
while it is in accordance with the feeling of the 
design generally, is sufficiently large to admit 
of a of bells. The tower is placed angle- 
wise to the building, the arches at the base by 
this means forming a double squint for high and 
chapel altars. 

An apsidal baptistery is placed at the west 
end. 
The present portion of the church will ac- 
commodate some 950 persons, and, when com- 
piste, about 1,400. The church will be heated 

y Mr. De Ridder. 

The present outlay is about £12,500. The 
design illustrated was exhibited in this years 
Royal Academy. 


APPLETON THORN CHURCH, CHESHIRE. 
7 ia view of this page Pe exhibited in 
this year’s Royal Academy Exhibition. 

It is a country church, about six miles from 
Warrington, and was erected at the cost of Mr. 
R. E. Egerton Warburton, of a Hall. — 
plan is that of a small transeptal church with 4 
single aisle to the nave. : 

The positions of pulpit and tower-stairs oN 
a quaint finish to the east end of the nave, aD 
a baptistery, at its west end, makes a fitting re- 
especie for the font at the entrance of 

arch, 








entirely around the east end of chapel and 





The dedication is to St. Cross, which infla- 
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CLOISTERS, CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL.—-From Deawines By Mr. F. WiLKINSON. 
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enced the design in the disposition of the cross- 
like iene the plan. : agen 

Care been exercised in laying out the 
churchyard, and due regard paid to the proper 
dis of its drainage before any interments 
took place. 

Besides the church, the donor has added to it 
a commodious vicarage, with outbuildings. 

The contractor was Mr. William Winnard, of 
Wigan. Mr. T. C. Edwards’s roofing, and 
Messrs. Maw & Co.'s flooring tiles, were used. 
Mr. John Grundy supplied the heating appa- 
ratus. The architect is Mr. Edmund Kirby, 
F.R.I.B.A., Liverpool. 


CLOISTERS, CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL- 


AT the end of the fourteenth century, the 
nave and cloisters of Canterbury Cathedral 
were rebuilt from the designs of Prior Chillen- 
den. Of the cloister, we give two sketches by 
Mr. F. Wilkinson. The smaller sketch shows a 
portion of the East Walk, and the larger one 
the door at the south-east angle of the cloister, 
which is the principal entrance from the church 
(from the west wall of the north transept, or 
Transept of the Martyrdom, as it is sometimes 
called). Architecttrally, it is an interesting 
example, of which so many exist, of additions 
made in the Perpendicular times, grafted on 
the Old Norman and Early English walls, and 
designed without any regard for the earlier 
work. The yaulting, very elaborate and beau- 
tiful of its kind, partially hides the arches of 
the earlier arcade and doorway, and even at 
the cost of reduction in the size of the door- 
way, the earlier arch hag been filled in round 
the square-headed doorway of later times. 
This doorway derives additional interest histori- 
cally, as standing on the site, and, perhaps, 
built inte the wall, of the structure which 
witnessed the murder of Becket in 1170, and 
through which he passed on his flight from the 
palace to the church. 




















CROOKSBURY, FARNHAM. 


THs house is now being erected on the south 
side of Crooksbyry, near Farnham, from the 
designs of Mr. Edwin L. Lutyens. It is 
intended as a summer residence, and is built of 
red brick with old tiles on roof and for the 
tilehanging. The house is planned following 
the natural levels of the site. There are nine 
bedrooms, and bath-room, &c., on first floor. 
There are attics in the roof, lighted by dormers 
on the north side. The floors in hall and 
living-room are wood-block with red brick 
margins, 

Messrs. Mitchen Bros., builders, of Shalford, 
are the contractors. 

The drawing from which the illustration is 
taken was exhibited in this year’s Royal 
Academy. : 





BORWICK HALL, LANCASHIRE. 


BORWICK HALL, situate about three miles 
from Carnforth, was built by the Bindloss 
family in the year 1559. The various wings 
and apartments seem to have been added on 
three sides of an older “ Peel,” or fortified 
tower, the walls of the latter being of immense 
thickness. Among other “ Peels” in this neigh- 
bourhood, more or less ruinous, are Arnside and 
Wraysholme Towers, the latter of perpendi- 
cular date, and once in possession of the Har- 
rington family. [There is a fine but mutilated 
tomb and canopy in Cartmel Priory Church to 
the memory of Sir John Harrington. ] 

One floor of the original Peel at Borwick 
was used as the chapel, two sides of which 
were decorated with tapestry previous to the 
Hall passing out of the hands of the Strickland 
family, of Sizergh Castle, to whom it descended 
by marriage. Adjoining the chapel is the 
priests-room, under the floor of which was a 
“ priest-hole,” access to which was gained bya 
trap in the floor. Through alterations to some 
flues this is now made up. 

Some good oak panelling remains in the 
great hall and other rooms. 

The archway through the gate-honse still 
shows the masons’ marks, indicating the order 
in which the stones were to be set. 

The face of nearly all the external walls is 
rough cast, which finishes in a linea few inches 
rom external angles and openings, showing the 
joints of quoins and dressings. 

The back wing of this picturesque pile and 
the gate-house are the only portions now 
inhabited. E. HARTLEY. 
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NEW BATHS, ST. GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAST. 


THESE baths were erected, and presented as 
a free gift to the parish, through the instru- |: 
mentality of the Rector and private friends. 
They comprise a swimming-bath, 73 ft. by 30 ft., 


and forty-three private or slipper baths, a wasb- | Al! other being equal, an equable climate 
house for towels, &c., and a residence for the | * most a Os ee oe 
superintendent. Labour under skies is necessaril 


he builder’s work was carried out by Mr. 8. J. | 188 arduous for 


Jerrard, of Lewisham, and the —" work 
by Messrs. Slater & Co., of 251, Holborn, from 
the designs of Mr. Keith D. Young. 


amount of leisure for art. pursuits, and is 
physically in a condition to follow them with 
pleasure. 

But what if he have no stimulus to mental 
activity from the scenery around him? Su 
the country to be as flat as a plain or as 
asa desert. Though the climate be agreeable, 
yet if the scenery be unimpressive, we canriot 
‘expect to find in such a the 
‘developments in architecture. It may be goed, 





NEW BUILDINGS, MIDDLESEX 
HOSPITAL. 


THE additions recently made to the hospital 
buildings comprise a home for trained nurses, 
a residential college for students, and additions 


to the medical school. In the perspective view | 
only the two latter are shown. but at the same time unimaginative and pon- 


: | derous. 
The garden front of the college, which forms | Egypt will furnish us with an apt illustration 


the central feature in the view, is faced with | ; 
red brick and terra-cotta from the Burmantofts f the es a fine eg ter no 
Co., Leeds. Accommodation is provided for | S°®DeTy Such a6 we un erstan ew a 
thirty-three students. 'syenite and ar gga ay : the Arabian 
The new school buildings comprise a luncheon | ae - oo East oe 4 — : wer ne 
room in the basement, with lavatory accommo- | a ° } - hyp 4 de - tye es goes 
dation, common room for students, Dean’s ‘OF™S © ape al “Tie ; poet prt wy . 
room, and small lecture theatre on ground- |the intense cloudless blue, ng as he 
Snce « library on first floor, and physiological | 08¢ ina ruddy haze sy age a like a ball 
class-room and laboratory on second floor. The of fire. What is there in these physical con- 
ditions to produce the h forms of art? 


whole of the buildings were carried out by | shied” cleienh te ion. A centre of 


Messrs. Holland & Hannen, from the designs of | .“..“ 
Mr. Keith D. Young (hon. architect to the civilisation may be in the heart of an inland 


; ‘country, its influence not extending beyond that 
hospital) and Mr. Henry Hall. country ; or it may be on the sea-coast, where 
+ -————— by maritime intercourse it may be in touch 


oo | Wi he one case, the art 
[FLU OF EXTERNAL CONDITIONS | With many lands. In ¢ 
slag Me re .ooaeenoroun resulting may be expected to be essentially 


provincial ; in the other, generous and eclectic, 
Tus formed the main subject of the first of displaying —e energy, and character. As 
a series of lectures on the History of Architec- illustrating this, ndian architecture, as it was 
ture, delivered at the Heriot-Watt College at | before the irruption of Islam, may be taken. 
Edinburgh on Monday last, by Mr. G. 8. Aitken. Gorgeous and laboured, it is an exotic in art, 
The following is a brief outline of the main which could thrive in no other land, because 
ints of the lecture :— ‘there is nothing within it with which the 
The lecturer referred to the various possible | people of any other country can feel sympathy. 
sources of the origin of architecture, such as| How different with the lands on the northern 
the tent, the care, and the burial-place, and shores of the Mediterranean. Take which 
mentioned seven conditions which deter- | country on that coast we may, there is always 
mined its various forms. These were: 1. Climate; something in its architecture which can bear 
2. Scenery; 3. Location; 4. Material; 5. Tools; | transplanting to other lands, because its roots 
6. Race; 7. Religion. are rag ep sap reap: ~ — — eo 
“ untry may have the most genial climate | is way i , : 
ae pier ys. but ft it be such that the land to be for the 5 uae the nations. 
brings forth spontaneously, and people have| Material is the next matter we take into 
only to sit under their vine and fig-tree, the account. We can imagine the Desert of Sahara 
ripe fruit dropping into their mouth, so to say, | becoming by irrigation fertile enough for occu- 
the mental faculties will in such too favourable | — but we cannot see what of 
circumstances remain languid; with no induce- | nilding there could be even if ) wellers 
ment to physical exertion there will be little or | there had all the ambition and energy of a 
no art culture. It is quite true, on the other} Nimrod. Tent-dwellers must perforce be, 
hand, that the labour required to maintain a | for in so tro a clime, 2 without a “ bound- 
race muy be so excessive as to crush out all less contig ty of shade,” they could not afford 
liking for art. We do not en to it | to _ a ek ee ee 
in the sweating dens of any of our much 4s 4 80 wee 
er eiian pik oa we Coie look forit where! Wesee how much material had to do in the 
toil is more moderate in its demands, as in the | development of Pointed architecture. If it had 
instance in Gray's elegy of the “ Ploughman' been a style depending upon large cubes of 
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THE BUILDER. 
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Old Corner-post, Ipswich. 

















Post and Bracket, Ipswich. | 





stone it would soon have reached the end of its 
journey, but as the principles of its construc- 
tion permit, indeed, encourage, the use of blocks 
of moderate size, its progress was assured 
wherever stone and brick were available. 

An abundance of material without tools to 
shape and weld it would avail nothing for the 
formation of a style of architecture, For just 
as the invention of type printing has developed 
literature so the invention of tools has loosened 
the bonds of the genius of architecture. With 
hammer and chisel the mason can make the 
rough stone shapely, can revel in all the in- 
tricacies of moulded work, forming here a 
mystic hollow and there a living line of light, 
he can garnish a frieze with a reminiscence of 
the flowers he saw in some woodland nook or 


on mountain side: or he can crown the shaft |° them by Mr. J. 8. Corder, of which some 
, 


with the semblance of leaf and flower with 


© Mabic * bids eucbawesnd bamein. All Oieend “ Books,” in another column. The drawin 


mach else can be done because of tools. 


A more important and determining factor in ae 


architecture is that of race. But who can 
explain how it is that the art of one race shall 
be of a higher type than that of another, that 
the works of the Greeks should stand head and 


shoulders abeve, say, the art of the Hebrew | Cathedral, is well known as one of the richest 
race! An attempt to solve this would be like |and most elaborate of the many rich and ela- 
an effort to discover the principle of life in plant | borate doors of similar date which are to be 


Our seventh formative condition is Religien.|coantry. The work belongs to the 
Turn to what land we may, and survey in| the twelfth century, and, as was usual at this 


its architectural works, its 
point 


y the first 
Ls 
may truly be that the 





ment of art associated with those forms of 
religion which are the most spiritual. The 
Greek temple is a masterpiece of intellect, but 
it clings to the earth, and is, as its horizontal 
lines suggest, of the earth—earthy; on the 
other hand, the Medizval cathedral soars 
heavenward, as if it would claim kindred with 
worlds beyond, and is undoubtedly the realisa- 
tion of all that goes to make truly good 
architecture.” 

Ee a ce eee 


OLD CORNER-POSTS, IPSWICH. 


THE adjoining sketches of two of the nume- 
rous quaint features of this kind to be found in 
Ipswich are taken from a book of illustrations 
notice will be found under the heading of 


are considerably reduced in size from the 


nem pemnresens 
THE PRIOR’S DOOR, ELY. 


, whether in| wealth of ornament which was not surpassed 
n, so that it | at any later time. The carvings are in a very 

‘. of archi- preservation 

tecture is mainly the history of the shrines of |to the ground-level, where they are partly 


present in the 
And we find the noblest works of this depart- car tend bs icc tympanum 


THE Prior's Door, on the south side of Ely 


found scattered about in various of this 


part of 
period, the whole doorway is overlaid with a 


fair state of , except, perhaps, close 





obliterated ; 


ne 


shafts and piers being covered with 

— aebalien the signs “ the ha 
The jointing is noteworthy, more 

in the sear ath. and the method in which the 
design of the tympanum sculptures has been 
arranged to work in harmoniously with the 
stones and their joints is interesting. Seen y 
the light of the afternoon sun, this doorway 

a very beautiful object. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE ordinary weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday afternoon 
last at Spring-gardens, the Chairman, Sir Jobo 
Lubbock, presiding. 

Jobbing Contracts.—The Standing Committee 
brought up the following report, dated One 


85 | ber 8 :-— 


“Ina report that was before the Council 0 
April 22 last, we recommended that with a view 
to seam the possibility of error in the settle 
ment of the accounts under } 
the measurements of work done should be made 
by the contractor and checked by the 
of the Council. A suggestion, however, 


arrangement with res 
the matter was referred back to us for 
deration. We have now to report the result 
our further deliberations, in which we have 
aided by a sub-committee com of FC 
= own beg" with the addition 

is an . Brereton, whose 
knowledge and experience enabled Broa oe 
offer valuable suggestions. Having 


a, 


A | 
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attendant angels, the 


the of b-committee in conference 
‘with the Chief Engineer and the Architest of te 




















an.” That, in the case of works carried out under 
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The Prior's Door, Ely. 





Council, we have arrived at certain conclusions 


which we now submit to the Council, and which, 
if adopted, we believe will be productive of con- 
siderable economy in the carrying out of the 
Council’s works. Before stating them, how- 
ever, we may mention that it appeared to us in 
the course of our investigation that some of 
the works hitherto done under the jobbing 
contracts might be carried out more economi- 
cally if tenders were obtained for them. This 
being the case, we are of opinion that, when- 
ever practicable, tenders should be obtained. 
In the recommendations which we now make it 
will be observed that we distinguish between 
the Engineer’s and the Architect’s depart- 
ments,as regards the course to be followed 
with large contracts, the different circum- 
stances of the two cases appearing to require a 
different procedure. Our recommendations 
are: 


‘(a) That a quantity surveyor be employed by 
the Council (whenever required) to prepare bills of 
quantities for all large works, the Council accepting 
the responsibility for such bills of quantities. 

(6) That copies of the bills of quantities be sup- 
plied, with the specifications, drawings, &c., to 
og who wish to tender, and that each person 

invited to tender on the bills of quantities thus 
supplied. 

(c) That, in the case of large works carried out 
under the direction of the Chief Engineer, the 
measurements be made as the work proceeds by an 
assistant in his department, who should be p 
in direct charge of the works in progress, and that 
od ae. - ja scatenanet for the amount of 

xecu culat i i 
in the bills, ee cee 

(d) That, as regards the smaller works carried 
out under the direction of the Chief Engineer, a 
measuring surveyor having experience in civil i- 
neering work be appointed in the first class at the 
Commencing salary of 200/. a year, and that he be 
wr to abstract and bill his own measure- 


quantities have been prepared, the extras and 
omissions measured by the surveyor who has 
taken out the quantities, and valued by him in 
accordance with the priced and signed bills of 
quantities, 

(f) That for all other works in the Architect's 
and Valuer’s departments the following appoint- 
ments be made under the Architect, viz.,— 

A measuring surseyor in the first-class at the 
commencing sa of 2001. a year. 

A clerk for abstracting and billing dimensions 
in the third class at the commencing salary of 100/. 
a year. 

t g) That, whenever practicaole, instead of having 
works executed under the jobbing contracts, 
tenders be obtained,’ 


We may add that, if the Council adopts our 
first recommendation for the appointment of a 
quantity surveyor, we propose to invite by 
public advertisement applications for the 
appointment.” 

The report and its recommendations were 
agreed to without discussion. 

Vauarhall-bridge.—The Bridges Committee 
reported that they had given consideration to 
a petition which had been received from the 
Vestry of Lambeth praying that Vauxhall- 
bridge might be superseded by a modern 
structure. The a — porn a 
deputation in support o petition, come 
to he conclusion that, although the bridge was 
narrow, the gradient steep, and the number of 
piers tended to obstruct the river traffic, the 
matter was not urgent, and might be delayed 
till the other works which the Council had in 
hand had been com , and they recom- 
mended that the Lambeth Vestry should be so 
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when the work would no doubt have to be taken 
in hand. 
The amendment was negatived by a large 
majority, and the report of the Committee was 
adopted. 


The Sewage Question—The Main Drainage 
Committee brought up a report recommending 
that the tender of Messrs. Schlesinger, Davis, 
& Co., amounting to 28,000/., for the construc- 
tion of a new sludge-ship, be accepted. 

Mr. Zneas Smith moved that the matter be 
referred back to the Committee, on the 
that the peyton not o J » 
making such an ture un 
Sir Benjamin Baker, who had been 500 
guineas to advise them in conjunction with 


Baker might be, it would be impossible to 
them out in less than four or five years, 
they must continue their efforts to keep the 
river as clean as possible in the meantime. 

Mr. Arthur Arnold, the Chairman of the 
Committee, said the vessel would be required 
because it would be almost criminal not to 
utilise to the utmost extent the works at Cross- 


next. 
On a division, the recommendation of the 
Committee was approved by a large majority. 


Swanton 
mises 

of the Council having been either a for 
or obtained. As the elem cumaaanaiae ane 
erection of “sky-signs” most 

dangerous, they recommended that the Solicitor 
be instructed to take the necessary proceedings 
in a test case. 

As an amendment to the recommendation of 
the Committee, Mr. Beachcroft moved, “ That 
it be referred back to ger gt wig Sree 





Parks and Open Spaces 
mendation of the Parks and Open Com- 
mittee, the necessary were to com- 
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Books. 

A Manual of Wood-carving. By C. G. LE- 
LAND, F.R.L.S., M.A. Revised by Jonyn J. 
HoOLTzTAPFFEL. London: Whittaker & Co., 
and Holtztapffel & Co. 1890. 

HIS is an admirable little book, com- 
bining artistic feeling for wood- 
carving as an art with useful prac- 

tical information. We have occasionally had 
to notice books on wood-carving in which, 
while the practical information given as to 


the handling of the tools was useful and well), 1.64 in any other sense. We aso think in 


arranged, the illustrations were in such wretched f this kind h : 
taste as to be injurious rather than helpful to oe Dade ie a ,» whic . is written 


the student who wished to become anything | P 
better than a wood-chopper. In Mr. Leland’s oe — os a to measure 
book there is not only much good critical teach- | PC™@*Ure OY a igt ar rather 
ing from the artistic point of view, but the nae sag Sagat. pele —_ this 
illustrations are quite above the average of such | “sirable in some ted* b i. orks, 
small manuals, and many “ Eas show a meng iecap ps og aby,the class 
great deal of artistic feeling an cy. ' 

The book commences, as every such work - ge end oy gece ge tends 9 
must commence, with a description of the tools | &© M4 examp - - shee womryginn 
required, and the method of using them, and anon service aati SS a ain Bony. 
then proceeds to describe and give illustrations | ™°* se " 8 ar Ao - 
of various classes of work, commencing with | PTAacUCe, ae th geo nee ' Began, ap 
the simplest, indenting and stamping, going on | Y°TY muc e o by 

judicious selection of these problems, the solu- 


to cuttin ooves, cutting simple leaves, and . 
the “ Hs ” or freehand carving, to which tions of which he has given in all cases. 


the author rightly attaches much importance, 
as being that which really separates carving 
roper from mere cutting. “Amateurs who 
ve taught themselves,” it is observed, “ can 
generally cut or chip only straightforwards, 
they cannot turn or carve a leaf with asweep” ; 
and the student is recommended to practise the 
freehand cut on waste wood, so as to master the 
action, before seriously attempting to curve out a 
subject. He also strongly recommends the 
student to model a difficult bit of detail, or at 
least to draw and shade it carefully before 
inning: “‘ the reason is this, that having its 
principal points in the memory, it is much 
easier to reproduce them when cutting in 
wood; we know when and where to turn 
the hand or the tool.” We are quite in 
agreement with the author in his advice 
not to undercut leaves to the extent of 
trying to make them look thin and natural, 
till they are as fragile as paper (“much 
more fragile,” in fact). “This is greatly ad- 
mired as indicating ‘skill, and it certainly 
demands skill of a common order to effect. 
But it requires a much higher and nobler kind 
of art and will to make the leaves strong and 
firm, even if we conventionalise them, so that 
their curves are really beautiful.” The object 
in carving foliage being in fact not to imitate 
it, but to imitate its beauty in such a form as 
can be best represented in wood. 
Many a person will consider the author 


[Ocr. 18, 1890, 
ee 
ture of a branch of engineering which ha 
already been so ably treated by many eminent 
men that it is somewhat surprising to find any. 
one who cares to occupy his time in travelling 
over such old ground again. 
The author deals with the usual subjects—the 
strength of beams, columns, and arches—ex. 
plaining the methods of calculating the stregges 
upon them under various conditions of 
It is to be regretted that throughout the 
the word strain is used where stress should be 
written. Strain is the deformation or 
of shape resulting from stress, and should not 


312 


l Nuisances from Brich-burning, §¢.— 
ae at and Special Purposes Committee 
brought up the following report :— 

“Oar attention has been directed from time 
to time to the serious nuisances arising from 
brick-barning, ballast-burning. and kindred 
trades. These nuisances mainly arise from the 
evolution of large volames of offensive effluvia 
and smoke in the burning of bricks in clamps 
and in the burning of ballast, and also from the 

of the refase-matter or soft core which 
is not suitable for use. On account of the 
peculiarly offensive nature of the vapours, 
and the distance to which they are at times 
carried, the nuisance extends over consider- 
able areas, which are often thickly-populated 
districts. We are satisfied that the has mfort 
experienced in London from these sources is more 
considerable and widespread than perhaps from 
any other source. The 16th section of the Local 
Government Act enables the Council to exer- 
cise the power given by the 23rd section of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, of making 
by-laws for the good rule and government of 
the County, and for the prevention and sup- 
pression of nuisances not already punishable in 
a sum manner, and we consider it most 
desirable that by-laws dealing with the nuisances 
referred to should be made by the Council under 
this section without delay. We have prepared 
and now submit the following by-laws for this 
purpose— 

‘ By-laws for the prevention of nuisance in brick- 
burning, ballast-burning, brick-making, tile-making, 
pipe-making, and the burning of soft core, made 
in pursuance of Section 16 of the Local Government 
Act, 1888, and Section 23 of the Municipal Corpo- 
ian oan sherned within the 

who carries on 

peatapal heudimiies of the following processes, — 
that isto say, brick-burning, or ballast-burning, or 
brick-making, or tile-making, or pipe-making, or 
the burning of soft core, or any other like process, 
sball cause every such process in which any offensive 
effuvia, vapours, or gases are erated, to be 
carried on in such manner that no offensive effiuvia, 
vapours, or gases shall escape into the external 
atmosphere, and shall cause all such offensive 
effluvia, vapours, or gases to be effectually arrested 
or destroy ad. 

2. Every person who shall offend against the 
foregoing by-law shall be liable for every such 
offence to a penalty of five pounds. 

Provided nevertheless, that the justices or court 
before whom any complaint may be made, or an 
proceedings may be taken in respect of any suc 
offence may, if they think fit, adjudge the payment 
as a penalty of any sum less than the full amount 
of the penalty imposed by this bye-law.’ 

We recommend— 


‘That such by-laws be made, and the necessary 
steps taken for obtaining the confirmation of the 
Local Government Board thereto.’ ”’ 


The report and recommendations were agreed 
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The Old Corner-Posts of Ipswich, with ilustra- 
tions in photo-lithography from original 
sketches. By Joun 8. CorpeEpr, architect. 
Ipswich ; 8. H. Cowell ; 1890. 

THE literary portion of this work was y 
read before the Ipswich Fine Art Clab during 
the present year, by Mr. John 8. Corder, whose 
name our readers will remember as the author 
of some oe collections of small 
sketches published from time to time in the 
Builder under the title of ‘‘ Wayside Notes in 
East Anglia.” The essay consists of a short 
sketch of the history of Medizval woodwork, 
with some remarks on the special features 
illustrated, the corner - posts of the half- 
timber houses. These massive Me be- 
came necessary where a_ half - timber 
house with an overhanging upper story hap- 
pened to be the corner house of a street, and 
the oversailing story had to be carried round 
the angle instead of being merely a projection 
in one plane. These posts were very massive, 45 
they not only had to carry a considerable 
weight, but to resist the effect of the accidental 
collision of any vehicle turning the corner 
carelessly. 

There seems to have been in ancient Ipswich 
a special love for carving these posts, so as t0 
render them rich and decorative objects. The 
author has no doubt that in olden times Ipswich 
abounded with them, but they have all disap- 
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to without discussion, and, after the transaction 
of other business, the Council adjourned. 


—_— —<— 
~~ ae 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


THE apering meeting of the new ses- 
sion of the above Society was held at the 
Montgomery Hall on Tuesday night, and 
there was a large attendance of members, in- 
cluding the President (Mr. F. Fowler), Messrs. 
C. J. Innocent, J. B. Mitchell-Withers, E. M. 
Gibbs, W. F. Hemsoll, W. H. Lancashire, C. 
Hadfield, J. F. Wightman, E. Winder, jun., J. 
Winder, H. W. Lockwood, J. Smith, and 
others. Letters expressing et at non-at- 
tendance were read from Mr. J "¥ Massie (Wake- 
field) and Mr. T. J. Flockton. The President in 
his address congratulated the members on 
keeping up their numbers, and on the fact that 


the Society had a good balance to its credit. 
The main 





stand by one another. 
all continue to take 
being of the Society, 
Jarge its sphere of 
ings terminated with 
President. 





—_— 
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Girt BY Lorp Dergy to 
MUsEUM.—It is announced that 
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object of this Society was to look 
after the interests of their sw A and to 

He trusted they would 
an interest in the well- 
and do their best to en- 
usefulness. The proceed- 
a vote of thanks to the 


THE LIVERPOOL FREE 


heretical in saying that polishing and finishing 
with sandpaper is not necessarily a fault. He 
should no doubt learn to carve clean and well 
without glass or sandpaper, “but there is no 
law why he should go no further.” This is a 
little bit of re-action against the contempt 
which has been poured of late years upon sand- 
papered work ; but we hope it will not be taken 
by students as a kind of licence to offend in this 
way. Another suggestion in the book we do 
consider decidedly heretical, that of appliqué 
carving (of an animal in low relief for instance) 
fixed to a previously-carved diaper ground. 
No doubt “effects” are to be produced in this 
way; but they are not legitimate effects, and 
one always feels a sense of dissatisfaction from 
the knowledge that the thing is not a solid 
whole, and is likely to separate some day. 
Another point we must take exception to is 
the three-legged stool which forms the tail- 
piece at the end of the last chapter, and which 
is vile. It is true, as the author implies, that it 
is a mistake to carve such stools on the seat, if 
they are to be used as seats at all, and orna- 
ment is better applied on the legs; but to 
encrust the legs with realistic foliage twining 
irregularly round them is an utter misapplica- 
tion of carving, and entirely at variance with 
the quasi-architectural methods which ought 
to preside over furniture design. But in the 
main this is one of the best small books of its 
kind that we have seen, and should be looked 
after by those who desire to try their hands at 


peared except nine, and of these 
figured in the book have been been removed 
from their original situations and taken away 
from the town. 

The author has done an excellent piece of 
work, and produced a series of very in 
drawings, in preserving a record of objects 80 
picturesque in themselves, and the life 
which is naturally so very precarious. 
drawings are large and carefully executed, and 
the subjects are arranged as nearly as can be 
judged in order of date. The first is a late 
fifteenth-century one from the junction of Silent- 
street and St. Nicolas-street. This isa 

of panel and tracery work, but has not the fancy 
of design or force of execution of some of the 
others. The five following examples are also 
late Medizval, all of the surface trac 

of design except No. 6, which is a p 

with a carving of birds and griffins between 
two mouldings at the top, with a cresting over: 
the whole forming a kind of impost for the 
heavy curved corbel which carries the 

No. 8 is a seventeenth-century example with 8 
demon figure squatted under the 
a boldly-carved horizontal cornice over i. 
No. 9 is a much more ornate example i 
very florid taste, but interesting a5 ™ 
example of spirited execution; Re 
ornament executed in the rough manner of 4 
country carver. The plate showing this ape 
and the highly-picturesque group of houses 
which it forms a part, is reproduced to 4 


scale on page 310. In the 





the fascinating art of wood-carving. 0 
. example from Gooding’s coffee house (plate 10) 
Structural Mechanics. By R. M. PARKINSON, | the decorative treatment is carried up 
A.M.LC.E. London: George Bell & Sons. | both stories of the bouse, the oversailing 90 


1890. Whittaker & Co. on each story being carried by 2 grotesque 
Mk. PARKINSON'S little handbook on “ Struc- dropeice!-toskie rsdn stooping with = 


| tural Mechanics” is an addition to the litera- ,on knees an appearing to carry 
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soffit on his bent shoulders; each of these 
figures stands on a pedestal carried on the 
heads of a group of three figures, the lower 
group appearing to represent Christian and 
the upper one pagan personages. This is one 
of those now removed ; a more curious piece of 
work of its kind could hardly be found, tho 

it is more grotesque than graceful. The 
thirteenth plate in the collection isa bracket 
and post from a house in Carr-street, not a 
corner-post; a demon figure interlaced with 
strap work, and carried on a column with a 
rudely-carved Corinthian capital. Of this also 
we give a reduced facsimile on page 310. 

Mr. Corder’s thin folio should be of interest 
to those who like to secure illustrations of 
ancient carved work before it is removed in the 
course of the rebuilding which is now invading 
all our old towns more or less. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of TH® BUILDER. 








BAND-SAWS AND OTHER SAWS. 


THE following is the translation of a communica- 
tion received from MM. F. Arbey et Fils, of Paris, 
in reference to the article by Mr. Worssam on 
‘¢ The Conversion of Timber by Machinery,” which 
appeared in the Builder of September 20 :— 

‘“Sir, —In reference to the article by Mr. 
Worssam on the conversion of timber by machinery 
which appeared recently in the Builder, perhaps 
your readers may be interested in knowing the re- 
sult of our long experience in regard to one class 
of machines referred to, those called band-saws. 

In the first place large band-saws cannot be 
utilised except for straight cuts. We wish to call 
attention to the numerous drawbacks which we 
have found in our experience, in the employment 
of this class of saw. 

In the first place, the difficulty of sharpening is 
very great. It isa question of sharpening a long 
ribbon of steel, sometimes up to fifteen métres in 
length. 

There are no doubt machines for sharpening 
them, but it is not easy to get good results by these 
means. It is in fact impossible mechanically to 
obtain a perfect and regular set in these long bands, 
which ara often not of the same temper throughout. 
It is necessary therefore to give or to complete the 
“‘ set” by hand, and to employ a skilled workman 
for this purpose. 

Another drawback with band-saws, which often 
escapes the notice even of practical men, is this: 
to obtain a perfectly straight cut it is necessary to 
have the saw at the greatest tension it will bear, 
causing very heavy friction on the pulley bearings, 
with consequent loss of some of the power expended 
in driving the saw. If the saw is not in sufficient 
tension, what happens? It deviates a little from 
the straight line, and at once begins to heat from 
friction in the working, and with this heating the 
blade sensibly lengthens. 

These saws being very thin, frequently break ; it 
is then necessary to solder them, perhaps in two or 
three places. Each of these points causes a jar in 
the working of the saw, and one cannot obtain the 
same tension as before; bence a great source of im- 
perfection in the work. 

If it is answered, why not have larger and 
heavier blades, we reply that in that case the 
tension for working must be still greater, the pullies 
heavier, and the proportionate cost of working in- 
creased, not to speak of the increased cost of the 
blade itself. 

All these causes tend to vitiate the results of 
band-sawing. In fact, the planks or panels cut by 
band-saws never are, and never can be, of com- 
pletely uniform thickness throughout, and do not 
find a good sale, good wood being spoiled by bad 
sawing, and in countries where wood is dear this is 
a serious matter. In England we believe fine cutting 
is more sought for than in this country; and fine 
cutting depends mainly on the regularity of the 
setting of the saw. The marking of the wood re- 
sults from some of the teeth not being cleanly set, 
and where there are such a number of teeth as in 
nig long band-saws it is most difficult to avoid 

is. 

The band-saw has its own special application, and 
within that limit is a splendid tool: that is, for 
cutting in curves or irregular-shaped cuts. But to 
employ it on a large scale for heavy sawing is taking 
it out of its proper work. This is well understood in 
England, where large band-saws are not used in 
converting timber. On the continent the band- 
saw 18 In use, however, to a certain extent for large 
work. Itisa very attractive-looking instrument, it 
makes little noise, and it bas come into fashion (and 
in France there are fashions in machines as well as 
in ladies’ dresses), and it has been pushed by the 
makers of this class of saw in their own interest. 

The one characteristic merit of the band-saw is 
the continuity of its cut. Vertical saws, say the 
“awyers, cut only in descending, the time occupied 
in raising the blade again is lost, and the cut is 
discontinuous. A French manufacturer has how- 
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ever surmounted this difficulty by ing a vertical 
saw with teeth to cut both ways (denture alternée). 
The arrangement of the teeth is such as to allow of 
the free escape of the sawdust: and owing to the 
great speed of the saw the cutting is virtually con- 
tinuous, This saw is working in the French, 
Portuguese, and Brazilian Government dock yards, 
and is reported to have very satisfactory results, 

The sharpening is done very quickly, and can be 
done while the saw is working, and the change of 
the blade demands only three or four minutes. The 
length of the saw is not more than 2 métres at the 
most. The power employed is completely inde- 
pendent of the tension of the blades, which is 
stretched in a frame that bears all the strain. 
Soldering for breakages is never required. 

The blade is in high tension, preventing an incon- 
venience familiar to all sawyers with the use of 
band-saws, and which is called in France tirage a 
coeur, The flexible band-saw has a tendency to 
swerve towards the heart of the wood, interfering 
with the true vertical direction of the cut. Conss- 
quently, in France the wood sawn by the vertical 
saw above described commands 15 to 20 per cent. 
better price than that sawn with the band-saw. 

The vertical saw blade lasts much longer than 
the band-saw, and the biade is only one-fourth th 
cost t> begin with. It will saw 1°50 superficial 
métres of wood per minute. It has also been 
applied to machines with several blades for sewing 
up square blocks. Both machines, the single and 
the multiple blade, were at work continuously at 
the Paris Exhibition of last year. P, ARBEY, 

Ingénieur des Arts et Manufactures 
(Maison F. Arbey et Fils).” 





SKY-SIGNS AND ADVERTISEMENT 
BOARDS. 


Sir,—As the matter of sky-signs and advertise- 
ment hoardings and boardiags has been made the 
subject of special comment in your last issue, I 
may be allowed to observe—in response to your 
remark, ‘‘ perhaps some district surveyor will next 
take up the subject "—that the subject has already 
been taken up by myself; and the ruling of the 
Bow-street Magistrates, obtained in the following 
case (only one out of several of those which I have 
brought before them), has been so distinct and 
clear that the matter may be considered as, so far, 
set'led in this district, I hope :— 

First: D. 8S. St. Giles and St. George ». 
Willing (reported fully in Bannister Fletcher’s 
edition of Baildin Act, 1882, pages 20-21, &c.). 
As rerards boarding affixed to walls of house 
in Little St. Andrew- street, for advertisement 
purposes. This kind of boarding is considered as 
especially dangerous in case of fire, as it covers all 
windows and openings and prevents their use for 
light or air. otice was required for the “‘ work” 
as done “‘ia, to, and upon” a building, and its 
removal was required as being woodwork irregularly 
fixed thereon, Since then Messrs. Partington and 
others have several times been required to remove 
similar woodwork from face of various buildings, 
and have done so, the placards being now fixed to 
the brick face without any woodwork, and so with- 
out covering up any windows or openings. 

Secondly, as to sky-signs. The District Surveyor 
v. Sage, | aft 1888: summoned for want of 
nétice, and to take down sign as a dan 
structure. It was decided at Bow-street that notice 
must be given to the District Surveyor for this as 
work done “‘in, to, and upon” a building, and that 
as a us structure it must be made safe, &c. 

Oxford-street.—This case against owner of No. 51, 
New Oxford-street, was iar, and shows how 
easily the best intentions are frusurated by interests 
of a different kind springing up in opposition (in 
this case that of Crown property). At the end of 
Sbaftesbury-avenue, where it enters Holborn, was 
the rough flank wall of the building No. 51, exposed 
by the pulling down of the adjoining house to form 
sufficient width for this entry to the new street. 
This rough wall was made into a cemented 
architectural front, with panels, &c, at the 
cost of the ratepayers, through the Metro- 
politan Board of orks. These panels were 
supposed to be simply architectural decoration, 
and being a very poor kind of finish for such a fine 
thoroughfare as pr anges. Pag. and stan 
i commandin ion, it was su 
weer iagnoer citizen that it would be just the 
position for a good fountain, and an offer was 
made to erect one entirely at private cost. But 
this was , because for one thing the Crown 
had make re els for advertisements, and 
had required a sham shop snag vee be vite 

irpose. These panels are now filed in 
Sams andi enamelled iron advertisements, but the 
sham shop front has been prevented by the applica- 
tion of the Building Act. Surely it would only be 
a graceful thing for the Crown to forego any extra 
rent it may receive for these panels being filled 
with advertisements and allow the Local Authority 
—the District Board—to arrange with the worthy 
citizen who would bear the expense himself to erect 
his fountain, and so take away the reproach —_— 
ing to this particular at present through = 
inconsiderate action of the Crown ts or 
Office of Works. C. F. HaYwarp. 
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R.C. CHURCH OF ST. JAMES’, SPANISH- 
PLACE, W. 


Sir,—With reference to a in your 
issue of Dan ian ber lee ee 
exterior of Portland stone, 


of the but the 
whole of the rock-faced ashlar as well. 


Che Student's Column. 


HOT-WATER SUPPLY.—XVIL. 
IMPROVED AND OTHER SYSTEMS; PECULIARI- 


THEIR RESULTS IN PRACTICE, 


{2} ERHAPS one of the most 

| S well as instructive, things that it 
worth anyone’s while to erect, is 
model hot-water apparatus ; its construction is 
simplicity itself, and to those who are at alf 
interested it well repays the trouble. It would 
prove a most expensive u 
pipes especially made of iron, and the joints in 
themselves would possibly deter the most ardent, 
and what would prove most fatal to this arrange- 
ment is that, when erected, results could only 





| 


structure and judging by the temperature ont- 
side, the same as in an house 


small-sized glass tube (say 4 in.) for the pipes, 
we then have an apparatus that will t of 
its interior phenomena being thoroug 
i , every peculiarity, however trivial its 


the proportions are about true, e reliance 
can be on it as a model of actual 
working of a system. Amber dust, obtained 
by filing np a piece of broken 

(provided it is amber), will render the move- 
ments of the water easily ble, as it is a 
materiai the particles of which will be found to 


. 








annie 


FIG.SS. 


move as the particles of water them. 
The glass tube can be jointed with rubber 
tubing. 

Per one of the most useful results 
noticed in an apparatus of this kind, and 
which has proved to be a result of almost 
every day utility to many who have noticed it,. 
is that water both up and down a 
flow-pipe in equal volume when a draw-off tap 
connected to that pipe is opened; this is a 
perfectly natural result, as any work on or 
statics shows us that in an of this 
kind the water cannot very proceed from 
one way only, yet ifa number of t 
hot-water fitters were asked from whence does 
the water come that flows out of a tap when it 
is opened, whether up the flow-pipe from the 
boiler or down the flow-pipe from the tank (on 
the tank system), the chances are that not one 
will say that the water proceeds equally half 
each way, and the consequence is that number- 
less mistakes occur, some of them very per- 
plexing to the uninitiated. 


question, if we erect a double tube, as at fig. 35, 
and insert a draw-off tap in it at any point, as 
shown, and we then open the a ee 
place ! gon Pertinent eee Seg 
does not wholly rom t pe above 
the tap, neither Nas -aneme 


: 





that portion of the pipe below, for it will be 


TIES NOTICED FROM EXPERIMENTS, AND 


to have the 


be tested by feeling the different parts of the 
system. 
If we make the reservoir of glass, and use a 


inves- 


action, ome instantly noticeable; and, provided 


remain perfectly still in still water, and only 


To more clearly explain the phenemona in- 
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level 

found that as the water flows so will the 

of water in the pipes be lowered exactly equal 
in each pipe, and this is a sure indication that 
the pressure both dower part of the. tabe were 
he same as if the lower of the tube wer 

hes away, as in fig. 36. This will make it 


a 











al, 
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clear that we must expect water from both 
directions when a tap is opened anywhere in 
the circulating pipes of a hot-water apparatus, 
as we have only to place a boiler at the lower 
end of the pipes (fig. 35) and a reservoir at the 
top extremity to have a tank apparatus almost 
complete. 

The commonest fault arising from an igno- 
rance of this fact is the “ returning” of a draw- 
off service on a tank apparatus. The draw-off 
service, of course, from the flow-pipe, 
and is carried back and connected into the re- 
turn, and the effect is that the water does not 
lie stagnant, as it does in a single pipe,and the 
hot water is brought right up to the tap, or 
nearly so; everything is saklelngiaicy up to this 
point, but immediately the tap is opened a 
partial failure manifests itself, for water will 
instantly proceed in equal quantities from both 
flow- and return-pipes, and as it is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule for the return-pipe to 
be hot the water that issues from the tap will 
not always be of a satisfactory temperature, 
certainly not as hot as it might or should be. 
Should the whole apparatus be full of hot water 
so that the contents of the return-pipe are 
nearly as hot as the flow, then, of course, the 
water drawn off will be of a satisf heat, 
but even this satisfaction would be short lived, 
for the instant water commences to flow from 
the tap a corresponding volume of cold water 
enters the tank and quickly finds its way down 
the return-pipe. 

An observance of this action of water pro- 
ceeding from all directions to an open tap has 
led to the rising main of the cylinder system 
being returned and connected into the cylinder 
ata high point (as already explained), so that 
although the water makes its way up both 
pipes when a tap is turned on, yet as both pro- 
ceed from the upper part of the cylinder no ill 
result whatever ensues. It was but a short 
time ago, and is very often now, the practice to 
return the rising main into the bottom of the 
cylinder or into the pri return, and many 
an apparatus has been cured of its inefficiency 
or been greatly improved by the mere alteration 
of this detail. 

The discussion of this particular action ma 
not strike everyone as being worthy of the im- 
portance that is being attached to it, but in 
practice it will be found that there is no effect 
which requires to be so continually under con- 
sideration when a problem in this work presents 
itself, and a knowledge of it is of the utmost 
value in a practical sense. 

It should be mentioned that the question of 
the friction or resistance that water nces 
in flowing through pipes has not been over- 
looked, but it makes such a trifling difference 
to this particular subject that it is scarcely 
worth consideration, yet, of course, if a 
were so situated that in one direction the water 
had only to flow a few feet, and in the other 
direction a hundred feet,a marked difference 


would be noted, but so great an inequality 


seldom occurs. 
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SURVEYORSHIPS. 
Wirurxetron. — The Withington 
(near Manchester) have increased 
their Surveyor, Mr. A. H. Mountain, from 200/. to 
2301. per annum. 
Diocesan SURVEYORSHIPs.—Mr. F. W. Waller 
architect, of Gloucester, bas been 
Ecclesiastical 
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or of 


Y | 50 ft. by 33 ft. 


Board 
the salary of 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


RE-OPENING OF PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL.— 
After a restoration which has been in progress 
since the beginning of 1883, as chronicled and 
illustrated in our columns from time to time, Peter- 
borough Cathedral was on Tuesday reopened. The 
work which has been done has been of a most ex- 
tensive character. The great central tower was at 
the end of 1882 found to be in so insecure a state 
as to necessitate its being entirely taken down and 
rebuilt. This has been done, the tower being now 
rebuilt on solid foundations. [In addition, the 
pillars of the choir and the north and south tran- 
sept roofs have been repaired, and both transepts 
have been underpinned. Toese works, which were 
essentially necessary for the security of the fabric, 
have absorbed the grea’est portion of the expen- 
diture. The other works which have been done 
include the cleaning of the internal masonry of 
the nave, aisles, and western transepts, the placing 
of a cement floor in the triforium, and new 
bell frames in the north-west tower. The total 
cost of these works has been 31,669/. 17s. 7d. 
The works on hand, or which have been provided 
for by special donations, consist of a choir pulpit, 
Bishop’s throne, and marble floor for choir, exclu- 
sive of aisles and transepte. This is as far as the 
work has at present gone with the funds in hand ; 
but there are other works certified by the architect, 
Mr. Pearson, as urgently needed, which are esti- 
mated to cost 4,000/. The work in question con- 
sists in making good the masonry of the north and 
south transepts, and in underpinning and repair- 
ing the north-east angle of the eastern chapel. It 
is also proposed, when funds are forthcoming, to 
complete the stalls with bookboards and seats, at a 
cost, with canopies, of 5,176/., to re-arrange the 
east end of the choir, and to reconstruct the organ 
in another position. 

MopEL DWELLINGs FoR ARTISANS, BIRMINGHAM. 
—At a meeting of the Improvement Committee of 
the Birmingham City Council on the 8th inst., 
the Clerk (Mr. A. E. Davis) reported that the 
model houses erected by the Corporation in Ryder- 
street had been completed and occupied. There 
are twenty-two houses, and they have been built at 
a cost of 4,000/., Messrs. Martin & Chamberlain, of 
Birmingbam, being the architects, and Mr. John 
Wood, of Handsworth, the contractor. Each house 
consists of a sitting-room, scullery (fitted with 
boiler and other necessary conveniences), two bed- 
rooms, and an attic. At the back there is a large 
aspbalted yard for the use of all the tenants. Water 
is laid on. 

THE ARTISANS’, LABOURERS’, AND GENERAL 
DWELLINGS Company, LiIMITED.—This company 
has resolved upon an important extension of its 
operations. Another extensive suburban estate has 

secured for the purposes of the company. 
Although the attention of the board has for the 
last few years been chiefly directed towards block 
buildings in central London, the work of the com- 
pany in the suburbs has not been lost sight of, and 
the directors have acquired Leigham Court, 
Streatham-hill, a freehold estate of 66 acres, upon 
which it is proposed to build about 1,600 houses 
and shops of the same kind as those on its 
Shaftesbury Park, Queen’s Park, and Noel Park 
estates. 

New TEcHNICAL ScHooL, CoaTBRipGcE, N.B.-— 
The foundation-stone of Coatbridge Technical 
School was laid on Saturday, the 11th inst., by Sir 
Archibald Campbell, Bart., M.P. The new build- 
ing will form a part of the Coatbridge School, the 
main entrance is from Kildonan-street. Internally 
the school embraces on the ground-floor three lec- 
ture-rooms, a mechanical laboratory, and a large 
mechanical and architectural drawing-room about 
On the upper floor there are three 
6 art-rooms for elementary and advanced art, 
including painting; also a chemical laboratory 
about 52 ft. by 32 ft. with chemical lecture-room 
and a preparation-room. The chemical laboratory 
when finished will be fitted up for sixty students 
doing practical work. There are also a sufficient 
number of retiring-rooms, lavatories, and other 
conveniences for such a building. The buildings 
are being ventilated by Robert Boyle & Son’s patent 
svstem, and heated by hot water at low pressure, 
The whole buildings have been erected from plans 
by Mr. James Davidson, architect, Coatbridge, and 
the work is being carried out under his supervision. 

A New Roman Catuoiic Cnurcu ror HvLi.— 
On the 7th inst., the foundation-stone of the new 
Roman Catholic Church of St. Mary’s, Wilton- 
street, Hull, was laid by the Bishop of Middles- 
brough. The building has been designed in the 
Early English style of architecture, and is dedicated 
to the Sacred Heart and St. Joseph. The accom- 
modation is for 500 adults, and the contract price 
1,868. lt is being carried out from a design of 
Messrs. Smith and Brodrick and Mr. A. Lowther 
joint architects. 

New WersLeYaAN CSaApeL, SattasH.—On Tues- 
day last were laid the memorial stones of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel for Saltash. The new chapel is 
to cost 3,500/. It will stand at the top of Fore- 
street, and seat about 612 persons. There will als 


and infant class-rooms on the first-floor. 


Mr. 
Finch, of P! 


, is the contractor, and Mr. H. 





J. Snell, of Plymouth, the architect. 


bea schoolroom on the ground-floor, and vestries 





A New Boarp ScHOOL FOR BENWELL.—The 
foundation stone bas just been laid of a new Board 
School at Benwell, Northumberland. The rooms of 
the school are all on the ground-floor. The build. 
ing is of stone, with slated roof, the insides of the 
roof being open timbered, stained, and 
The main school for boys and girls is 89 ft. by 22 ft, 
Connected with this school are five class-rooms, 
25 ft. by 24 ft., each capable of ; 
sixty children, There is @ cooking-room fitted 
up with the latest improvements. The infant school 
is 36 ft. by 22 fc., and connected with this are two 
class-rooms, 24 ft. a? ft. The school bas been 
designed by Mr. J. W. Thompson, architect, New- 
castle, whose plans were selected in competition. 
The contract has been let to Messrs. T. & W, 
Common, of Horsley, for 4,6301. 

A New Hospitat FoR BIRMINGHAM. — The 
Governors of the Birmingham Hospital have just 
decided to erect new buildings on a more con- 
venient site, at a cost of considerably over 100,000/, 
The present buildings are antiquated and incon- 
venient. 

ScHoots, CapBury HeatH.—The designs of 
Messrs. W. S. Bernard, F.R.1.B.A., and R. M. 
Drake, of Bristol, have been selected in o com- 

tition for a new Board School for 300 children, to 
— at Cadbury Heath for the Oldland Schoo] 

ard. 
a GH 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


TECHNICAL EpUcATION OF PLUMBERS aT 
Bricuton.—-At the Brighton Technical and Manual 
Instruction School, York-place, an evening class in 
practical plumbing has just been opened. The in- 
struction given will be in accordance with thesyllabus 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute, the 
examination in this subject including Mechanics 
and Chemistry allied to plumbers’ work as required 
by the Institute. The practical teacher is a regis- 
tered plumber under the Plumbers’ Company. 

Sr. LEONARDS Pier.—The Mayoress of i 

erformed the ceremony on the 9th inst. of screw- 
ing the last of the 22,500 bolts in the ironwork of 
the St. Leonards pier. 

HARBOUR IMPROVEMENT AT WEYMOUTH.—On the 
9th inst., Mr, Alfred Dennis, the Mayor of Wey- 
mouth, laid the final stone of the new quay wall 
which has just been completed in connection with 
an important widening of the quay at a cost of 
about 12,000/. 

DUFFIELD WaTERWORKS,—At the request of the 
Belper Rural Sanitary Anibater, Wa W. Hz 
Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, has sent in alterna- 
tive schemes for waterworks at Duffield, and they 
are now under consideration. In one scheme Mr. 
Radford proposes to take the water from the 
Hazlewood spring, and store it in a service reservoir, 
and supply by gravitation, any future deficiency 
being made good by putting down the pumping 
station mentioned below. In the alternative 
scheme Mr. Radford proposes to pump river water 
from the alluvial deposit, after natural filtration 
through sand and gravel, the water being pumped 
into a summit reservoir to command the district. 

New Pier ror BLackpooL.—It is proposed to 
construct a third pier at Blackpool, and a meeting 
was held on Monday night in furtherance of the 
scheme, The new structure will jut out from the 
promenade at the South Shore, — a special feature 
in connection with it will be a large pavilion for con- 
certs and other entertainments at the shore end. 

PROPOSED BIRMINGHAM AND LIVERPOOL SHIP 
CaNaL.—A meeting was held on Tuesday of the 
Dudley Town Council and the Dadley Chamber of 
Commerce to consider the pro irmi 
and Liverpool Ship Canal Scheme. To commence 
at Birmingham the canal, it was sug shoul 
rere through Black Country towns onwards to 

olverhampton. Mr. Beriah Shepherd, the origi 
nator of the scheme, py eee the members, 
giving details as to route, method, cost of working, 
Xe. He said the canal was estimated to cost 
2,800,000., without the land, which was 1,200 
acres, and the work could be done within three 
years. After some discussion, a resolution was 
moved and unanimously carried, expressing 
of the scheme, and declaring it to be worthy of 
support. 

SE oh ae onmenm 


FOREIGN AND COLONTAL. 


FRaNCE.—The works for the consolidation of the 
Pont Neuf, commenced in March last, are now 
completed. The works have been commenced 
for the derivation of water for Paris from the sources 
of the Avre, the Vigne and the Vernenil. The 
works comprise three distinct sections; first the 
construction of a grand aqueduct in the 
_ of the Eure and Loire ; scene 
of the water th the department 
Oise where the high ground of Marly and St. Cloud 
will have to be tunnelied, and thirdly the 
to take the water into Paris, and the 
of a three-story reservoir at Montretout of 60,000 
cubic métres capacity, representing three days’ 
supply for Paris. water will be distri- 
buted in Paris by an iron aqueduct following 
the new railway line from Moulineux. —— The 
Ministry of Public Works has under consideration * 
project for a bridge between the two hills of Croix 

and Fourviéres at Lyons, crossing the Saéne 
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: of 107 métres above the river. Lifts 
oa heigeablished on each bank to raise passengers 
; |. —-—At the Columbier barracks at 
to the hill leve iad é 
Rennes a lead coffin has been discov contain- 
-ng an embalmed body clad in monastic vestments. 
Tee barracks were built on the foundations of 
an old convent.——A monument to the memory of 
Camille Desmoulins is to be erected at Guise,—— 
M. Bourgeois, the Minister of Public Instruction, is 
ro ed to Macon to inaugurate the statue of 
Lamartine in his native town. The ceremony is to 
take place on the 20th.——M. Mascart is about to in- 
stal at the Eiffel Tower a bronze thread or pendulum 
115 metres long, finishing 2 métres from theground, 
and attached to the centre of the second platform. 
It carries a steel sphere of 96 kilogrammes weight, 
and is intended to subserve some interesting scien- 
tific experiments.——-The tower of the church of 
Revest des Brousses, in the Arrondissement of For- 
calquier, has been struck by lightnirg, and the fall 
has also injured the works of art and paintings in 
the sanctuary.——The death is announced, at 
Onival-sur-mer, of M. Léopold Dingeon, architect 
to the Arrondissement of Abbeville, and former 
pupil of Lefuel. His career was a short but an 
honourable one, he obtained many premiums in 
public competitions and was a _ corresponding 
member of the Société Centrale des Architectes. 
—_—The new Mairie at Gagny (Seine-et-Oise) has 
just been opened. 

DrespEN.—Onthe ‘“‘ Briihlsche Terasse,” and 
opposite to the New Ministry of Finance in course 
of erection, on the other side of the river, a block 
of buildings is being erected to contain the offices, 
schools, and exhibition halls of the Royal Academy 
of Saxony. This very extensive block (the river 
front of which measures 170 métres) has been 
planned under the superintendence of Professor 
Lipsius, and will show Rennissance facades carried 
out in a good Saxon freestone. 

PRAGUE.—The still remaining piers of the old 
bridge have been carefully examined by order of 
the municipal authorities of the city. We hear 
that besides the piers dismantled during the recent 
floods two others, No. 5 and 8, will have to be 
entirely rebuilt, flaws having been found in their 
foundations. As the thorough repair of the old 
monument will take many years, a provisional 
wooden bridge is to erected alongside the damaged 
one. 

CHARLOTTENBURG.—The first part of the exten- 
sive sewage system for this town, commenced 1887, 
and so far already costing 7,500,000 marks, or 
nearly 375,000/., was opened on the 6th inst., an 
official ceremony taking place in honour of the 
occasion. Up to date, 30,000 métres’ length of 
drains and sewers have been laid; the largest sewer 
section measures 2°30 by 2°70 métres. 

Asta.—According to a German contemporary, a 
German engineer, Herr Bethge, has been com- 
missioned by the Siamese Government to construct 
the proposed Bangkok-Corat railroad, in spite of 
the English competition. 

NoRTH SEA AND Batic Canat.—For those 
interested in caual-building, we take note of a map 
of the above canal which bas been lately published 
by order of the authorities under the special 
superintendence of Reg. Baumeister Brennecke. 
Some notes referring to ground, construction, &c., 
me appended. It is published by Patsch, of 
Berlin. 

FRENCH EXHIBITION IN Moscow.—Between May 
and October next a French Industrial Exhibition is 
to take place in Moscow, but the idea is greatly 
opposed by native and German manufacturers in 
Russia. The exhibition will be held in the buildings 
of the Moscow Exhibition of 1882. 

THE TAaSHKEND INuUSTRIAL EXxHIBITIoN.—An 
industrial exhibition is being held this season at 
Tashkend, in order to show the progress of industry 
tn Central Asia. It has been a great success, having 
been visited by some 35,000 persons, including many 
foreigners, who have been greatly impressed with 
the show. 

SWEDEN.— During the summer, granite to the 
value of 6,000/. has been exported from the west 
coast of Sweden, chiefly to Germany.——Up to the 
present nearly 40,000/. have been expended in the 
restoration of the old Upsala Cathedral, and there 
is still in hand 15,0007. The stained windows are 
being made in Sweden for the first time.——The 
ancient Castle of Gripsholm, near Stockholm, the 
most celebrated in Swedish history, is to be restored 
to its appearance about the year 1500, according to 
the plans of Herr Lilljekvist, architect, which have 
been approved by King Oscar. 

HALLe.—The new railway-station has just been 
completed, and was handed over for public use last 
week. The new station buildings, although below 
the present standard of the large modern stations 
of the empire as regards architectural merit, 
deserve mention on account of the clear and prac- 
tical planning shown in them. Among the new 
buildings in Halle which are worth notice are those 
erected in connection with the University; the 
splendid p of hospital buildings and the new 
Physical Institute deserve to be specially taken 
hotice of ; whilst of those belonging to other bodies 
the new Provincial Law Courts and the premises of 
the Mining Board ought not to be passed over. 
More important, however, than the above erections, 
taking a prominent position among the most modern 
works in Germany, may be deemed the new theatre, 
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a model one of latest date, containi 1,200 seats 
erected according to the i yaad under the 
superintendence of Herr Seling, of Berlin, at a cost 
of 1,200,000 marks (the tg estimate, by the 
way, was 400,000). Among the buildings at present 
in course of erection is a new lunatic asylum for 
university purposes, a municipal poor and work 
house of large dimensions, an archeological 
museum, and a building for the newly-formed town 
fire-brigade. The horse tramway is to be turned 
into an electric one, the concession for this pur pose 
having been given to a Berlin company, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Society.—The annual meeting of the above society 
was held in the Alexandra Hotel, on Monday 
evening last. The chair was taken by the Pre- 
sident, Mr. T. T. Empsall, who jetiek upon the 
Hon. Cor. , Mr. J. A. Clapham, to read 
the annual report. The society is in a very flourish- 
ing condition, numbering 224 members. The 
given during the winter session had been very 
valuable, and the excursions in the summer to 
various places of historical interest much enjoyed. 
The election of officers and council then took place. 
The following were elected officers and council of 
the society :—President, Mr. T. T. Empsall; Vice 
Presidents, Messrs. John Lister, M.A., and Wm, 
Thackray ; Treasurer, Mr. Wm. Glossop; Editorial 
Secretary, Mr. Wm. Cadworth; Corresponding 
Secretary, Mr. J. A. Clapham; Librarian, Mr. 
Thos. Scorah ; Council, Messrs. J. Bottomley, W. 
M. Brookes, C. A. Federer, Thos. Lord, Richard 
Poole, Wm. Suddards, and Butler Wood ; Auditors, 
Messrs. Thos. Howard and J. W. Turner. Five new 
members were admitted. The study of architecture 
was strongly recommended, and it was said that 
Parker's * Introduction to the Study of Gothic 
Architecture” was a very valnable work published 
at a veryjreasonable price. 

CaBLE TRAMWAY IN New Yor«.—New York is 
much behind most of the large American cities in 
its tramway system. Horse traction, with all its 
borrors and inconveniences, is the rule ; but there is 
now to be a cable railway up Broadway, and work 
is, according to our American contemporary, Fagi- 
neering News, to be begun at once, and a section of 
the line will be finished by the beginning of the 
winter. There is a feature in connexion with this 
enterprise which we commend to the notice of our 
own “‘local authorities.” The street will be paved 
at the same time that the line is laid, and “all 
companies having mains in the streets will be re- 
quired to put the same in order before the new 
pavement is laid.” New York is notoriously the 
most ill-paved city in Christendom, and “ all com- 
panies having mains in the streets” bave hitherto 
seemed to work their wicked will unchecked by 
authorities of any kind whatsover. If we are to 
gather that there is to be a new departure in this 
respect it will be a more welcome change than even 
that of substituting a steam-engine for the unhappy 
horses that now supply motive power for street line 
traction. 

THE UNHOUSING AND HOUSING OF THE Poor. 
—Perhaps no sanitary measure is more desirable as 
such than the demolition of the London “ rookeries. 
Tenanted for many years by the very poorest of our 
poor, haunted continually by filth, disease, and 
vice, their existence is a constant menace to more 
wholesome neighbourhoods, and the space they 
stand on constitutes their sole value. In spite of 
these facts, however, the work of renovation has 
need to proceed without undue haste, for an evident 
reason. The housing of their inmates is a matter 
of concern, and occasionally also of some difficulty. 
The occupant of a slam cannct always find a more 
suitable home. Model buildings, often excellent in 
design, though let at the most moderate rents, 
are still too costly for his precarious means. The 
less pretending tenements of an older type are 
occupied by others like himself, but often also 
by workmen of a better class, attrac ted either by 
a prospect of economy or a dislike to the model 
buildings. These latter, indeed, do not seem 
to be duly appreciated. Airy, clean, none 
economical, they are still to some extent unpopular. 
According to Dr. Yarrow, medical officer for St. 
Luke’s parish, skilled workmen de not ee 
the advantages of such homes. He mentions t : 
case of two blocks, in each of which many sets © 
rooms are still vacant. Unless it depend upon an 
objection to the collective life of the flat sys:em, 
we are at a loss to account for this apparent over- 
sight. It is possible that local conditions may have 
exercised some influence, and it would be of interest 
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consequently reluctant to to any large 
extent. There has been a in pig-iron prices, 
but the finished products y a steadiness which 


week. It is impossible to say what Scotch makers 
would sell such iron for as they happen to have yet 
in stock, for they still abstain from quoting. 
Although hematite iron has declined 2s. per ton on 


fl 


book large parcels, The tinplate market 
very strong, and a further advance is announced. 
Shipbuilders have been able to add to their order- 
books, and continue active, and engineers likewise 
find ample work.—/Jron, 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION CONVERSAZIONE,— 


Messrs. W. Woollams & Co. ask us to the 
fact that the name of their firm should have 
given in the list of firms contribu to the Con- 


versazione as ‘‘ W. Woollams & Co.” not “‘ Woollams 
& Co.” simply. This is not an idle correction, as 
it appears, rather curiously, that there is a firm of 
John Woollams & Co., al -stainers and in 
the same neighbourhood, kein descended from 
the founders of the original firm, now divided into 
two which have no business connexion with each 
other. The invitation to contribute to the Con- 
versazione was delivered by mistake to Mesars. John 
Woollams & Co., who declined, and the Committee 
at first thought the refusal came from the firm ot 
W. Woollams, whom they had intended to invite. 


MODERNISING VENICE.—The modernising of 
Venice, says the Weiner Banindustrizcitung, is 
proceeding apace. Canals are being filled in, and 
streets made instead, whilst the handsome, light 
gondolas are fast disappearing and replaced 
steamers. Of late a large number of the . 
ficent ancientpalaces, with the characteristic Ann. em 
have been pulled down, and ugly barrack-like 
structures with tasteless facades erected in their 
place. However, up to the present this “‘ vandal 
campaign” against the old structures has been 
carried on without any settled plan, but if a pro- 
posal now before the corporation of the city be 
accepted, it is to be feared that the appearance of 
the famous town will be entirely changed. The 
plan suggests the pulling down of the old buildings 
en masse and the buildiog of modern ones, as well 
as the filling-in of canals and the making of streets 
on @ large scale. 

AGRICULTURAL HALL. —The Fourth Printers’, Sta- 
tioners’, and Kindred Traders’ International Exhibi- 
tion and Market is appointed to take place at the 
Royal Agricultural Hall, London, on March 16 to 30, 
1891. Considering the number of type-setting 
machines and other wonderful inventions that have 
been introduced during the last eight years, this 
Exhibition should prove interesting. 


Fvet Gas.—In the United States is being carried 
out the often proposed plan of having 
mains for the supply of fuel gas. It isn to 
say that the ordinary illuminating is an un- 
necessarily costly product when used for heating 
purposes, The introduction of the cheaper fuel gas, 
with its higher calorific value, would cause a great 
revolution in domestic economy, both in the matter 
of cooking and heating in our homes, and applica- 
, purposes in gas engines. The 
Boston (Massachusetts) Gas Light y an- 
nounce that after November 1 they be 
position to supply to houses in certain streets a 
gas with a calorific value of about 400 heat units 
per cubic foot, at 60 cents. per 1,000. Chicago is 
still further in advance; for there, we are informed 
by an American technical journal, the Mutual Fuel 
Gas Company has established works with a 
city of over 2,000,000 ft. per day. About forty- 
two miles of mains are owned or controlled by 
Company, and 3,000 customers ate on its books. 
The charge here is 50 cents. per 1,000ft., “ with a 
ble discount to large consumers.” Water-gas 
for some time been — in egg aay States 
for calorific purposes, these two enterprises 
seem a fresh departure, and may inaugurate quite 
a new era in the history Gan Connpanion. 
Fiosnixe Cistern Disixrector.—We have had 
the opportunity of seeing in action, at the offices of 


the Sanitation Com creer ge si ee pes mtr | 
Westminster, a working model of Taylor's paten 
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COMPETITION, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
COMPETITION. CONTRACTS.— Continued. 
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By whom Advertised Lee Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required. | 
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em .| G. EB. RB. Co. 
Architect, Surveyor, *Shafts for Waterworks Buckingham U.8,A... 
Natere of Work or Materials. By whom Required, or Engineer. to be Renovation of Chapel, Talywain, Ponty- 
1 
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eae Te TR Seumeens Works 
‘supply of York Stone ........---> ... Folkestone Corp. .... Cast-iron Water Pipes, Paving Setts, &c.| Dublin Corporation .. 
*Making-ap Mae ..cccccccecceosoeesecess Vestry of St. New Pumping Station, Boilers, &c. do. 
Abbotts, Kensington | Oficial *2upply of Cast-iron Work Com. of Sewers 
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te Pier Room Liverpool Corporation . . *Underground Convenience 

srGan for Bridges, . Borough Hospital, Kiogsthorpe 

Rebuilding Shop Premises, Ynuyshir, ottages 
near Pu . 

4 Works Oftcial *Alterations to Boiler House, &c. 
Boh tom of Station Baildings, Bristol .. G. W. RB. do. . Ham LondonCountyCouncil 
upply of York Pavi . M. . *Erection of Arcade | Wrexham Arcade Co. 
*Broken Granite and t . Bé. | BH. M. Rasmeaay Lim. 

New Approach, Factory Bridge Reading U.S.A. ‘ do. Salford Health Com... 
do, eenhouses, Maida Val Messrs. Hooper & Co.L4 
] | Sludge Filter Presses Sutton (Surrey) L. B. 
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, do, do. e ; New Offices, 
and Wasbbouse Appointments Stockton-on-Tees Corp.| K. F. | Granite Kerbing (1,000 yds ) Leicester .... 
sheds Methiey (Leeds) Sch. Bd} Edwd. Henshal Oe i 3 
lebone Grdus . do. N 1 
Palling-down and Re-buiiding Premises, 
Cas lisle | J. BR. Creighton 
Wesleyan b.Y Sake ; New Hotel, Swansea 
*sewrrage Works ornsey ‘ a "i en a —— 
*Making-up Private Roads 
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Ite and Wood Pavements 








*Concrete Pavements 

“Supply of Dortiand Cement, Lime, Bricks, Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. 
Manhole Covers, &c. ........--<sseee0s do. a, ; 

*Cinder Paths, Plamst+ad Common LondonfvuntyCot neil . 

*Coast Geard Station, Walton-on-Naze... Admiralty . 

*Ealargement of Dining-room, &. G.P.0. Com. of H. M. Works 3 . | Surveyor, Inspector of Nuisances, &c. .... Haverhill Local Board 

*Pipe Sewer Camberwell Vestry .. . ¥ | *Building Inspector Tottenham Local Board 
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Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competition, p.iv. Contracts, pp. iv, vi. and viii, Public Appointments, p. xviii, 
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GovERNMENT GRANT TO SCOTLAND FoR Pic- an onttine stealer to om cake sill: but the ends of the | = mene ap - 30 yrs., ed agen ey 
TuRES.—The Board of Manufactures has just re- are formed into raised shoes or sockets, to receive | a ea ae = seed Dee ; 
steel» eaeheaineieainan Sem J S the ends of the pulley-styles, casings, or side-pieces, 80 | 201, u.t. 30 yrs., g.r. 6/. 63., Tr. 110/., 1,6501.—By : 
f d law that the Gov . r | that the point of junction between the sill the side- | Son, & Eversjfield: 16 and 18, Blackwater-st., 
tary for Scotland, announcing Crneent | pieces, instead of exposing a joint. presents a solid ut. 86 yrs., g.r. 13/., 160/. ; 58 and 60, Linnel rd., Car 
propose to give a grant of 1,000/. a year for five metallic surface, and prevents the penetration of | berwell, wt. 85yrs., g.r. 12/., r. 72l. 16s., 5500.; 10 and 
years for the purchase of pictures for the Scottish | moisture. A wood casing is fixed at the back of the | 11, Mayes-ter., Wood Green, ut. 89 yrs., gr. Si. % 
National Gallery. The subject is one which has | sill, which may be ra to form an additional |r. 50/., 3851.—By Puller, Horsey Sons & i: A 
often been considered by the Board of Manufac- | weathering, if required. Range of Stabling Premises, Barnhand-st., Southwark, 
tures. and the attention of various Governments! 16:208—LavaTory PLUG: P. M. Justice.—This in- | u.t. 10 yrs., g.r. 14/. 10s., 4 - 
weg Foca seated: tes eniuan he tanlienl vention permits of the ingress and egress of wa:er to or| OCTOBER 8.—By Furber, Price, & Furber: 1, Jenkins 
ewe 4 y qi 7. “Pon | from the vessel to which it is attached. It is thus| yd., Holborn, wt. 43 yrs., g.r. 10/., r. 300, 1501; 2, 
as the injustice dore to Scotland in this particular aaa for lavatory basins asa single fitting, sufficing /enkin’s-yd., u.t. 36 yrs., g.r. 10/., 150. ; 4, Jenkin’s-yd., 
respect, considering the liberality with which the for both fresh and waste water. It isa kind of double | U.t. 45 yrs., gr. 12/., 1301. ; 110, Hatton-garden, wt. 7 
London and Dublin Galleries have been treated. plug, with an annular casing, which is actuated by a yrs., gr. 120/., r. 445/., 5001; 1, V ’ 
Hitherto not a penny for the purchase of pictures | nged projection; when thdrawn the waste is let Clerkenwell, ut. 42 yrs., g.r. nil, r. 282, ; 
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: off, and when turned the water admitted to the basin. | King’s-rd., St. Pancras, wt. 28 » gt, at 18s., 
has come the way of Scotland, and in consequence | “yt Thing SASHLINES: W. Meakin in order | 580; 75, Marchmont-st., Bloomsbury, ut 9 ym. 
many desirable works of art have passed out of the +, sttach the sash-lines, a face-plate carr ing a socket |g-r. nil, 35/.; 43, Eagle-st., Holborn, £, r. 281. PS tie 
country which ought to have found a permanent | through which a conical or tapering hole is formed to By J. A. & W. Tharp: ¥.g.r. of 231. 4s., with reversion 
home in the National Gallery. Fora grant of this | receive the sash-line, which is then, by a wedge-shaped | in 96 yrs., Cecil-rd., West Ham, 520/.; 4, at., 
kind being at last secured to Scotland it is under- | piece of metal, firmly fastened in. Bethnal-green, f., r. 26l., .; 278 and 230, : 
stood that the country is largely indebted to the 8,705.—BINDING-PLATE FOR BRICKWORK : C. Bischoff. | lane, Hackney, u.t. 57 yrs., gr. 6l., ¥. 4ll., 
efforts of Lord Lothi h ‘one | —-Lhis invention refers to a plate the external surface | W. M. Ogden: F gr. of 42/. 10s. 6d., with 

an, who has been most anxious | 63 Tulse-hill . 

Seatient thn alain alt ile of Manufactures |! Which corresponds in appearance to the outer face | 63 yrs., “hill, 1,230/.; F.g.r. of 301, with 
Se 7 iews of the Board actures | of the wall in which it is placed, and which is provided | in 65 yrs, 860/.—By Bradshaw Brown: 19a and 21 to 28 
in connexion with this matter. The first 1,000/. | on its inner face with a means of securing the same to . 2, Cheval-st., and the Tooke 
will, we believe, be available after April next. The | the rafters of a building. Ribs are used to strengthen | Works, Millwall, u.t. 20 yrs, gr. 162, r. 2100. 128 
Scotsman suggests that the Corporation of Edin- | the plates, which are principally designed for use with | 1,010/.—By Walton, Warton, & Co.: 1, 2, and 8, Albury 
burgh should assist in the work and give another high brick walls. ay ow Hanwell, f., r. 46/. 16s., ry ie Bosley 
1,0002 a year. ‘‘ With a good National Gallery, | NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT Abbe Estate,” og hee ie ‘saa te 6p. 
Edinburgh is made more attractive to visitors, and | geitember 30.--15,418, J. Dalumi, Foldi Ledders.— | £.; 15,4500. : te Tyrland’s Far.” contalsing 130m, Ir., 
its prosperity is thereby increased.” aie, bf Kimberley, Combined Plane eg *P.» 2 ; sine praee Mill, and 70a., Ir., 15p., 4 G00 : 

MANCHESTER Saip CaNnaL.—As will be seen by | +”: ¢, Hinge Mortising Machines.—15,491, W. ahem & Hanks wostions®, Of, 38., Ti tows, 
an advertisement in our columns, the directors of Tatt, Woodworking Machinery Ee, 7, Cmaee ant — 67 ng ~y “ a7 “ft gee ie : 
the Manchester 4 Canal Company are inviting October 1.—15, F. Trewinnard, Ventilating. —15,534, | u.t. 72 S g.r. 9l., r. 652i. 10s., 3801. ; 40, H " 
snbseri s for 600,0001 mortgage debentures at | J. Thornhill, Bolt or Fastener.—15,541, R. Hallenstein, | Td., Holloway, u.t. 84 yre., g.r. 71., 7. 401., 3501. ; 18 and 
per. e directors hope to be able to open the | Fire-proof Doors for Enclosing Lift-openings, &c. 19, Ward-road, u.t. 66 yrs., g.r. 12/., r. 701., 4402. ; 6 and 
ower section of the canal (Eastham to Weston |. October 2.—15,600, H. Tuke, Making and Pressing | 7, Charlotte-st., King’s-cross, u.t. 40 yrs., g-t. 14h, t. 60/., 
Point) early in 1891, and the higher sections by the | Bricks, Tiles, &c.—15,617, A. Rose, Window Fastener.— | 440/.—By Weston & Son: 35, Evandale-rd., Brixton, ut. 
time fixed by the contracts. | eo : a ese ©. Con end ¥. Robinson, Pull-down Stockwell, a 60 Pages Seton: st pe 91, Union- 
eS ee Switches for Walls or Ceilings for Electric Light.— | road, Clapham, wt. 72 yrs., g.r. 15d , r. 92. 10s., 7754.— 
+e + 15,664, J. Carr, Plank for Scaffolds, &c.—15,678, W.| By C. C. & 7. Moore: 2, Avenne-rd., Bow, u.t. 42 yr®. 

| Robinson and J. Terry, Plastering Compositions. Tr. 4. 48., Fr. 28/., 2501. ; 49 to 61 (odd, Lan 

MEETINGS. | ’ 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. Rute cee ¥ 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21. | Se R. McN ee bea! Screw Combination.— | of f. land, Faraday-rd., Le ton, 1202. ; 19, W ~ 3 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Oflcers).— | Ciaterna—1%,351,, J. Hamblet, Ornamental Flooring | (oda), Faimouth-rd New Kented’, at, 8 yf 6% 
et WH. Outed, MA, on “ Appli- | Tiles, &c.—14,017, P. Walker, Ventilators.—14,218, J. | 390/.; 55, Falmouth-rd., w.t. 64 yra., g.t. 5L 58.;%. 42h 
Manchester Architectural Associati ; Adams, Door Springs, &c.—14,299, W. Morrison, Wall | 130/.; 1 r ‘ 
to be held in ton.—Conversazione | Ventilators.—14,406, J. Jones, Ventilation of Drains.— 
P Mehta thenwum Lecture Hall. 7.30pm. | 14,460, E. Edwards, Electric Bells.— 14,532, E. 
on * Tee Van - ssociation.—Mr. W. P. Supporting Window Sashes.—14,622, W. & J. Martin, , 
tilation of Buildings.” 8 p.m. Convertible Window Sashes.—14,669, J. Wedderburn, | hurst-grove, f., 1,585/.; 23, Wilton- e. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24. Locks and Bolts for Doors, &c.—14,763, J. Hird and J. | 34 yrs., g.r. 7/., r. 130/., 12001. : 24, 25, Petworth- 
SE, ’ Ford, Fittings for Casement and Sash Windows, &c.— | st., Battersea, u.t. 88 yrs, gr. 10/. 108., ; 1, ane 
ss et Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Oficers).— | 14,775, 4. Glover, Paving Composition. 11, Kilton-st., u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 10/.,r. 1001. 2s., “6 
. a Wright Clarke on “ Details of Plumbers’ Work.” qoarbeirn erucnbineeeeen Accneven. + Walton 4 Lee : 2,” Albion-rd., Hampstead, ut. 
| -» &-¥. 122., ‘ 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. OCTOBER 10.—By S. Walker & Runtz: 24, Hanover-tt., 
|_ 16,327, G. Jerram, Paving for Roadways, &c.—20,454, | Belgravia, u.t. 34 yrs., g.r. 7/., 3850. ; 15, 
RECENT PATENTS: D. Hunter, Fences and Gates.—1,544, G. Newman, Indi- | N€W-cross, u.t. 59 yrs, g.r. 37. 10s., r. 271., 2050, ; 59 and 61, 
’ cating Bolts or Fasteners.—5,459, W. Vears and others, | Somerville-rd., u.t. 59 yrs., g.r. 7/., r. 57l. 108., 4307. —By 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. coon Cisterns and Water _lvaste Preventers.—9.864, af aging 4, Biches Romer er Font 
° ders, harpen an ting Saws.—12,304, Ww. & cee 7 , r. *; 3001,— y . ® . 
Oy ee emg axis Sash Pulleys.—13,695, W. Brady, Ladbroke grove — Tg 66 yrs., g-t. 201, f- 
ving Too s ‘~Aet « fe 
—— Lamina toon, eri su hel a 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: | S°M*%4: Ut 52 yte., Er. 201, r. 8001, 2,40 


[Contractions used in these lists,—F.g.t. for 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. veer po Lg.r. for leasehold ; 
mprov “ ; 
OrpOMEE 6 Dy. Grants & Son: 6% to Tl, Nicholas| ole feces for Sop 
251., 6002. for estimated rental; u.t. for 
ia tee ; apr years ; 
square ; or place ; 
; crescent ; yd. for yard, &. 
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: ; ILDER. ) 
TIMBER. 2. s. d. &. «. a. Winter Garden, Old-square, < the Aol rey Hall and LEAMINGTO : om $ 
Greenheart, B.G. ...---++++*- ton 615 O Sharp & Co., architects a y Hotel Compan ww ae ge ee Sal, Well B N.—For siterations and repairs to the ig 
7 6 0 y, Seon 2 ouse, for the Leamington a te 
% E.L. seaveanaeoose seer load 10 0 0 13 0 0 Builder's w ville, Borough Engineer :— Corporation. Mr. W. de 3 x 
uoia, U.S footcube 0 2 . Lovatt..... ork, exclusive of Steet R Smith & Son... nr 
 daehae meee + 5 v 8 0 3. Ba oar 12221777 B28 | Gow ag! oof. _ Atkinson ............ 187 -* Bowem...........-.+.. S617: 6 + 
eevee eresseeees iti “4 : eee . 3 
Birch 3 eesseseoseeeereee ere 2 5 0 4 - —_ patter. renee ym : oe «road and se £11 : : 
— Dank oo seoweewseees woe OR GE 415 O ceepted. -» £11,335 — a St. Paul's Methodist New Connexion - 
, taic, eoeerrreee 0 i 8 15 0 BIRMINGHAM. a en Nottingham. Quantities Leicester. Mr. F ¥ x. Goodall, : 
eee es wccce MS 48a street, for M cor the erection of & went sac Bell & Son .......... rn } pte sas 
Canadas ...ccucreeceercerees +. 00 610 architects, Martin Marlow & Co. Mesm Station- 7 Gea ott treeee 4.48 10/ TI atchinson . ....-. £4,000. 8 
Canada red .....--- 210 0 ‘. hen es a. J.P. Sharp &Co., | o° Tuley............. oe ait 3,985 0 ‘ 
: via 810 0 este £2,875 | J. Bowen . Richardson & Son .. 4075 J. Cooper ...... nine 2,917; 0 
- yellow ....--++-+- 200 5 10 a team re tn ot aa | We ditt re ee £2,499 Ww. ~ ea "© 0) A.B. eee a. 
fath 0 Briley ...... " “y nisethbcciciie: 7 SS peaecieneteemtinge 4.070 6| Jas, Northan ale oe) 
_ Bt, Pete or, rt st a o7mD : 7 0 e 0 0 OOM eas. een care br = j te Beal eee peed Bie PENS 4.045 eis n «wee eneree 3212.0 
docvoosscbisee - 0 4,» "ccc 5 tehouse.........+4, SECC Ss Mason & Sona, 
nian, bod lat std. 100 710 0 700 Lhe 2,765 | Gowing & I OO iii c2<; 2,590 F. Mayor & Son........ 4015 ; ae foe wee 
4th and 3rd 10 0 0 POSES ee 2.700 qunisenade Stas 133, Bel. ww . Gell & Bon* ..... ** 3,34 v 
44 3 sees 4 : 2 7 6560 * accepted. Birmingham®*® 2,545 ithdrawn, : 
st. Petersburg, iat yellow -... 91 oye io se LLANDY ; 
ere 0 LOEMFONTE SSIL (Carmarthenshire ar 
- : Se ae 0 410 06 works My sadbtienie end (South Africa).—PFor and repairs to Liymewydd ).—For additions, alterations, 
. 09 90 0 mihi for arring ont stat | Sir WL Lew ekg eet ln = 
Swedish . white I. 7°@ O 10 0 0 | Sondemux, archi the Orange Pree State, forthe Directors. St. the National | ohm Rees ....... is Mr. D. Jenkins, Lisndilo — 
wedish ...... te vmmen 2:2 Robertao architect, St. Andrews-street rs. Mr. Herbert J.C, | 20m Jones ........ © 0| John Jones -..--.-. £3,000 9 4 
White Sea ...... 0s» a6 1560 0 ie wiht White... 62.000 on : bo Thomas & Lewes... Ase 34 0} Benjamin 
Canada, Pine, Ist eeieitiesan Sean a : z [mae ae 0/31 Lawlor?” “Teas o| D.&J. Jones ..... 4121 5 : ama ye eae 91 
. 59 pe ae. eseeee ree g 0 0 16 0 0 Ee 1,703 n| ee Yo te 1,549 0 — 
” Sprace, Ist ........+. Fan 8 200 8 | BRomuRy (Kent). —For the tr Clone Lawes. Mr, srebitoct, Linn 
—For ones ...... 
New Brunswick _ andind.. 610 0 8 0 0 pe lag Park, Bromiley, A gg gg Regge Bacco snage ne D. & J. paeeeys Wa o| te Davin, | Eels 
Ra p Ow cocccees “ 6510 0 7 10 H ayne, & Lepper, surveyors, 69, K. on. Messrs. . 181 1 
edema, oll Kinds... 5--- “2410 0 1520 0 y. Sanford (xecepted) .... ing William-street, E.C.:—] 1 
. £0 @ (en Be bo 448 6. eee £2,648 17 3 NDON.—F 
pared, First Set meine «60100 0 BROMLEY (Kent).—F the Receiver for the Metropolitan Police District. Mr. Johm Buller, 
eeeeeeee “ ——# Or ‘ 
d eereee eteereeeere seve 0 ~ 0 0 +s > gy Bromley Park, Brombey, Kent, finishing an addition to , spin Ser _— r. w H _—— , 
Other qualities .............. 056 079 lew Mallett, architects, 35, Grest 2 cron} poe” pereaaubnnaet a ": Son 
oe © 0 3} 0 0 4 | 3.c. kemcditen £697 © 0| Thos. D BMY ios ceases ". Slowe | Lathey itros.scc0ccccs0c002 Boo 
Mah e BL, ne cere neces ossoee @ @ 0 0 .C, Arnaud &Son .. 675 0 0 .Graty ...... ese 15 0 | 2: T- Chappell... 0.00... 5,907 | Berivener ...... 0-004. +» 580 
SSR capecenent 0 0 a 4 AR of Boemniey:) Giessen atten enernenene 5,983 | Thompeon, J. .. * 5.878 
t. campoavernge .. 0-6 44 0 0 Se ae Cr en ee ee ea 5,987 | Holloway |......-cc-c-cene 5,848 
Mexican ee 44 #0 0 CARDIFF.—For the erect 
Tobasco mn seseee OO 0 0 Cardiff, for Fur the or ion of three houses in -street LONDON, — For the “‘ Mansfield 
ced i sneennea ee Gheonten Rien. aod of the Welsh “Presbyterian , | for Mr. Richard Davies. PB ewe gg Bat ~g Oak, 
om tan ” © 0 . 0 6f | J.H. Venning, Cardift lowest tee oa -— — ad-street-buildings, E.C Quentities by Mr. 2. 
key .. wean Pt 0 cannes eggs caecaied ” ees L. F. Land . Alfred G is | 
y a Se x. 0 o 18 O es anna Cee £648 y (accepted). ........cccesecececeeeres 080 ry 
BUO 22 .sseereeree 0 beesensen ® 19 0 0 LONDON.—For 
ee ee eeeeee ee ag 8 ar rg ag of model : 
Satin. St. oversees 3 See we DARENTH.—For th South Grove, H dairy and dwelling-houses 
ke inge..........4008 0 0 9 01 ; between the Schools a ana of telephonic communication | Y°UD# & Co., aw for Mr. Chas. Davies. Mesers. Bray. 
WwW eo Ce CR Oe Hwee eee see 6 0 10 Dartford, for the Metro ae for Imbeciles at Darenth near ties by Mr. mt Johnson :~ Sobran High Holbern. Quan 
min. Cee ba Barston. architedts, 16 myles Aoytene Sed Home A. OC. Hall, Beddall, & Co. ...... £3,188 | Dixon 
METALS 4% ‘Iuad & Son 22 eer She eee eagsr 9 | Ward & Lambie .......... Ist outro & y ones ieccce Se 
tn0x—Bar . it 3081 0|W.F. Hedow 0 2,07 
,Welsh, in London tm 610 0 6 George Poxley ........ Sosd 8). 3. Oeetagett 1974 0] LONDON.— 
at works in iz 6 . Ba 3 pringett ..... Layo For the rebuilding of 
: esaee tae Ft 6-e ees Martin & Wells |... 206 18|W. Akers & Co.,outh "| Guy, architert, 78, High-etrect, E Clntidge & Lid.” Mr.’ Atbert L- | 
cone statordshire, in London.. 7 0 0 8 0 T. Taylor & Son........ 259 16| Norwood? .......... 1790 9 | Gaye architect, 78, High-street, Lewisham, 8.E. : — : 
rth cake and ingod 63 0 0 64 0 ° =< —_, , seanclion pone snes <eol Paae a... arn 
ee ee $6 0 u 67 0 0 D.&R. Kennard ........ 3,878 ES ait seven ee 9680 
b ®eseeeesese yA 0 DURHAM.— @eeesenese 336 H. ected lode 
YELLOW EE galled eee eevee 67 15 0 0 0 . and 3 in. pa Ata ag gS ay laying 1,900 lineal yards of 2 in. P | Tyerman oteewrreenee ss 3,418 L. . Deptiond® 3,190 
ingen te oat cee holler form atorage tank in connenion therewith, at Camop Collier, | : 
a or | the R LONDON. —- & 
English, com, brands ... = SE Reno ronen Ent Sanitary Authority. Mr. Geo. Gregson, | 404 No. 1G additions and alterations to No. 27, Camden-road. 
Sheet, English, 3 ¥ba per 410 0 1412 6 C, DONOR veccsasiiixistens Collinson. Mr. Thos. Newell, archi - ha, Se 
square foot and upwards... 1610 0 0 5. Cartick, Durhain (accopted)..0000.0202.0.00000 5 § | | Xitetb fons... pe lg oaciainecai | 
pe eer i see 0 ew cneccccnncee BBO GO =f MMOD & BODE. . cae cceeeres 
Z1NO—English sheet ee eeeteres 17 0 0 0 0 : EAST FINCHLE 4 ,- oe Co. + “a be oy , ahh snsiges eaves = | ; 
TIN—Straite ........00..00, ton 27 56 0 2710 0 | Saints’ Church. a a oe le, and narthex of Al) | W™- =... at & Drew verses sesnessnenes ' 
Australian.. ee eset eeeeeeeos 1 0 0 0 0 Southam pton-street, Strand, W.C » & J P. Cutts, architects, B, wi a To? 1,027 K. Tome. teseeeanine SA a 9128 
I io eeeeeeeeees ees 0 0 0 0 a bhede Gb ces ocake £5,100 ‘Lathey Bros. : 
English Ingo nc scoreccccenen nut 333i aS. som Woodward & 3..0.0.°.°: “tim _LONDON. — Accepted for decorative, sanitary, and engineer 
SINE os cs cas cisess ove Metke.-s:cceselie Sere, oa 4.900 Soap. seca 7 cn Bagster, weiss ~eg 
COeeaint, Gediie + : : ss: | i=—— OT. BB siincsset 
cece a si a hea eerie alae Fact cece wreggeegeccersveeresees OM 9s 
Palm” meecouscerece Ome uae + Ll. = = ee ee, Adame & Bon, iebtoater Werth. ...c0.0sh00s we eS 
a eR OCS Y maaaecape tenia hi See | | Reem eee ee BE 
<s pale sheaeeee = 5 0 2810 0 wg Cambetand- Bechet Mew- o & Harris, Blectric Lighting ....2...+-0.-00 @ 2 @ 
ae aia retest anes 15 0 27 0 QO | & Franks .....-- ares. = Hythe-road. Total creceenenitat 
Cottonseed, refined mimedan es z : Charles Mott...... 370 "oe ee EE Ee | eee eernamgengersererreet nina 
Labri Os sis taxes as 21 0 0 E.& W.1 ese 8 2 1: ° 151 15 0 4869 «0 
cating, U.S. .. 40 0 O | Thomas ‘s 30 S 281311 23.9 9) eee er eee “ 
naman Cte 6 090 600 money > son Bille FO 0 : public-house, Plumstead, for Mr eee » ee ee 1 
Tan—Beockn eet s-*5-32-, 720 0 12 0 0 Geo. Gray ee gee 9 te ie 4, 2 So po ee | 
ieproonee 2.1.6. 6.0.6 45 = Wien": S17 6 10018 0 ae: wee i re veenets: CAE | EB ZUNE os a0: £975 
Archangel............+..0004. 015 0 00 0 B. Baigent, 16 0 32910 0} Bainaen Birvthers .. 1041 | Multom & Wailie® <0... 94 ; 
ea ooo ne: wee més teed CC ee i 
oo hamegeel an Fly ly een” hg ee Se ee ternal 
TENDERS. ee pets, 3 ond 2 hen Se ee 
[Communicatio Robert Willey, Mesers. Reggori Breve. Mr 
ns for tnserti GATESHEAD.—For the erection of rooms f Hayward & Bon ........++ £1 ~ 
must reach us not later than 12 no under this heading | 5°." Ye School Board. Mr. Chas Kemp ty a Hage BOO, ceccaee wees Lore Morbert me seanrnvess a 
noon on Thursda architect, West-street, Gateshead :— poon, C.E., | Barman & Bon...... oe ee etesens . 7 
ys.) Brown &8on .......-- £1,420 | John C. H ot aan 
_ BECKENHAM. For new billiard-ro 4 basen sacvessverves ‘917 | T. H. ew steppes a. LONDON .— For Salties Soon down and the * | 
Ruseien oe road, Beckenham, for “un = alterations at *‘ Holme Btwn English senses 908 | John Spoor . ........+- 734 blic-house, 32, Old Bond-street, for Mra. Biue Posts” 
by Mr. F. H. sents S Southampton -street, gene See. My. Phas, 1B, Meee bn occescscseenes rom Greason Bros., Gateshead® 716 bert Willey, mrchitect, 08 ill, B.C. : King. Mr. 2 
I. A. Hardcastle, $4. Bo loomabury. Quantities Sen, @. Maina ck” <s ence s Woodall & Wilson 6 Sas 692 Ashby Bros. overeee eevee J H. . 3 
C. Arnaud & Son atham pton-street, 8 T. Simpson.. ..-... 843 Burman J. Williams ve 
ARR Bes £673 | The trand :— * Accepted. EA saucerurns Martin Wells « -.++ £3,000 
iB m=. D. Graty ... B. K. Nightingale & Co., ‘Alder. 
oth of Bromley. } Corners eeeees £538 HAM comMM John Hunt oneertee a we er pos 2.849 iJ 
BELFAST.—For buildi of Lancashire pot me +4 nn eee — — é. | 
Uni nanigar Paty ing a ach Common Local Board. : ° LONDON. 
Giach. er ee en oothouse and parochial hail at | & Atkins... ac ngupenirt wihet A ee len Kilburn, for | 
Church. Mr. H. Seaver, architect, 128, Ré vent, &c., of All Saints Sree MMA ciuh x sesncanedaeycsniunis 114d. per foot. Cadogan-place, 8.W. :— Baaley, , surveyors, 28, 
Alex Munlock cs == £990] Re Cony ee nee a8 | We ee ee a A. Webber «..+-+--++ 4288 18 0} Kath... com : 
H. Laverty = en ak aate el We eee shone a W. H. Wheeler, Queen Victoria-st. (accepted) 1044. . Anderoon ....++60+00+ 24110 0 SC at Sagi Re 155 4 4 
. eee 900 | Ienac Hewett .............. oe ov LO) ; 
a py -onloat iarenoae 899 | M. Hearst Si teeneeetceks ae HAMPTON WICK.—For additions to boathouse, “ The NDON.—For ss and additions to the “Lord ® a 
Wm Geokn oN RE ae a RE... 20 oan goo | Hampton Wick, Middlesex. for Mr. F. Jacob. Mr. E blie-house, A , Stratford, hk. for M sili ~~ ara 
James =a eevaree sees 4 swale tama Ormean- oo 6, Warwick-court, High Holbern :— ‘me. Ab mot, ¥. 4. - 
: Beltaet® -seesvee 708 | uttge & Somesssccccc. 108|3-F eee fo ae ne 
BILLERICAY —F — eee eee 193 : 1 
cag, Resex, for the Billet ean ts Miatrict heepttal at South 
‘ nion Bill > 
= _—~ Foods, architect, New-rend ae Authority. Mr. FP gare gb > Bangg nod ises ot the ya ai 7 
a. "Glenat shhecdeune £1,180 0:'T. D ies, Orange Free State, for the "Meockeni Mr. Herbert J. Bank of the 
~~ Reha 1,100 0| Moss & Co. bend stains £1,015 © | architect, St. Andrews-street, Bloemfo " wy Costenne, 7 
W. Boardman.......... 1,069 0} A. Ansell, Hatfield, Ln 8 D. Gellatly &Co. ..... {e441 "ion, in brick and cement. . 
Rogers & Robson ...... “eo 17 | eine, Mette, CL hentai onal onl 1 
sire 1083 0] low (accepted) ........ 95 0 © Accepted ; lowest of thiree tenders singuon, for Sater, Listed. 3 to shop at No. 2, Spring-stiwet, Pad: . 
BILSTON.—F LA mrlligoor H. J. Appleton ; ; 
Bilston, for ‘the the erection of a mark HOVE (Sussex).—F vidi eats hae IOS 0) J. mers rato to sewe 2704 G) 4 
} iste et hall, with or providing materials and i © Acvepted. o 
& a. architects and engineers, Weer ne Betis | Mme E'S, town sareeyor, Town Hal, Hove Comune i 
J Oe seen ensennes . Cc. wre LONDON.— For alterations +e 
Jones & Som 2202000000 $5 | See Sie oe sem | Gt F, Chessman... 080 0 8) J Marinos «5.53 MP © 8 | Menenichal (acne —- | 
dein Melita.” 4208 | Jacob Biags -.---+--+-+-+- 4.458 | W. Swales ........6-+ 305 0 0| Hove* hael (accepted) ......+---+-+--- fe 
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ee Sin bile tbe 2490 | Wainer een PORES TE eS £2,150 | _JARROW,—For laying sbout 440 linen! yards of pipe sewers, with Cte I ee Sieceen, enmele & Gen, Limited + premises, 
Hill @ Smith Site! Seta Mee 2,070 manholes, lampholes, ke., at Jarrow, for = Jarrow Sanitary be cnecn acaba netenresssees m2 6 0 
ih sie aida bi we 2162 | Ly iMdesley.....-.----s 2040 | Authority. Mr. J. Petree. Borough Surveyor, Jarrow :— If connpetition,} = i 
€$ sah oe oe 2,034 ge ge sae fon ,,...-- £212 19 6 Geo. Maughan, Albert LONDON.—For . ee 2 
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SYDENHAM.—For the erection of a pair of villa residences at 
py deubain. Mr. 


down -street, 
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THE BUILDER. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


v. P.—J. R. (nct suitable).—O. H. M. {received).— 
cannot undertake adv pondenta 











PEN ARTH.—For ey lhe —_ br. Jasnea Court, works st Penarth’ 
Surveyor, Local 


£1,218 18 06 
1,236 15 11 














Albert L. Guy, architect, 78, High-street 


T. Knight 

c. 1,630 

D. &R. Kennard, Lewisham® 1,500 
‘Aecepted 


inh age NGHAM.—-For the erection of stables for Mr. canteen 
. Ernest bbott, architect, 6, Warwick-court, High 





WHITBY.—Foer the construction of about three miles and a-half 
ot sewers at Whitby, Cheshire, for the Wirral Union Rural Sanitary 
Authority. Mr. Chas. H. Beloe, Engineer, 13, Harrington-street, 


0| Holme & King 
Walkden & Co. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THE BUILDER, LONDON.’ 


SITUATIONS Mg 5 PA 
TRADE, AN 


remitted by Cash in 


Advertisemen 
before TH REE o clock 
the front Page shouid Sin te by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 


ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTIO“R 
SPECIAL. MENTS or same 
be 
MONTIALAS, &c. left at the Office in 
strongly recommends that 


PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘The Builder” may have 
therine-street, 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL eck. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
D GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
words) or under 


PREPAYMENT 18 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


o,° oe oe St, ee eee ee ee 
Btam ps Letter or by Money Order, payable 


ts for the current week's is«ne must reach the Office 
on FHURSDAY, but those intended for 


ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE 
must reach the Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 


ble for ng 8 re TESTI- 


rep! vertisements, and 
of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent. 





he Office, 4, Covent Garden, W.C 
tot ven en, . J 
Sree Letters will be if 


Ee Sa, ee with sufficient stamps to 
postage. 





CIROU LATION, is issued every w 





READING OASES,{,. SINEFENOR RACH. 








Hi. Fotherby & Son... 


3 
9 
9 
9 
0 
0 





®*sooounrec 


A 





WITHINGTON.—For the sewering, draining, paving, &c., - Lans. 
Mauldeth-road, Withington, for the With mn Local 
ee Mr. A. H. Mountain, Surveyor, Towu-hall, ithington, 


£551 15 0| W. Snape & Sons 


47419 6 k 
Wm. Hamnett, Ashton- 


467 17 8 
WerthaahenhiBowesia 4516 9 on-Mersey (accepted) 418 5 a 





Re Tench-street Recreation-ground.—Mr. James Bowles asks us to 
note that the amount of his Souter for this work should have been 
- be. 64., and not 8761. iis. 6d. The mistake was due to « 
clerical error on his own part. 





A Correction.In *he lists of tenders for works at Tottenham- 
court-road and Grosvenor-buildings (see col. 3 of page 297 of our last 
issue), the architect's name was tmis-spelt. The architeet concerned 
for those works is Mr. R. H. Burden, not * Barden.” 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (of 
és. Od. per quarter), can ensure receiving “‘ The Builder” 
by Friday Morning's post. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE BUILDER” is PrRect from Office te residen 
én any part of the United | ingdom at anual lg Ae sore 
Pasraip, To all parte of Europe, America, Australia, and New 





HOWARD « SANS 


25, 26, 27, BERNERS STREET, W., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 


ee eee Bs. 24. ft. super. 
Oak Dadoes ,, eae 
Walaut Dadoes ,, Is. Lid. 

Oak, 1 inch Parquet Floors, laid “and polished, from 
£7. 108, a square. 

Solid Linch Oak, straight boards laid and polished, at 


Solid -inch Oak oe es Ly stp 
» from 1s, per foot super. 


from £5 a square, 
pay Ly ae 
ut or Ai m Is, 3d, foot. su 
Ditto with Heavy Mouldings, Md. io, 


Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches. 





—— for all Interi = 
are attention 1 er " 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


ae caf aay J & SONS 
er for Contracts 





26. annum. To India, China, Ceylon, &c. 90s. 
annum. ie. yer sone yable DOU LAS FOURDRINIES, 
Publisher, He. 48, Cotherineateess ” Wo. - me 


COBSHAM DOWN. 


BOX GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 





COMBE 
STOKE GROUND 
Heap Orrices: Baru. 





ry 
application to CHARLES TRASK 


Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 
London Agent—Mr. E. A. 
16, Craven-street, ince, Seat Cites [Apvs. 
HaM HILL STONE. 
The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful corous 





Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.0. [Apyr, 
CRAIGLEITH STONE. 
UNEQUALLBED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, 

isily tor Public Buildings with grest weer, 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. 
SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J.& A. CREW, Cumberiand Market, London, ¥. ‘ 


Asphalte.—The ae and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42; 
Poultry, E.C The best and cheapest materialsfor 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk-rooms, 

Apvr. 














granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHEBS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &. 
22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, B.0. [Apyr. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, (Satab. 184)). 
20, Parliament-street, 8.W. 
“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables.” 64. (ADV? 


DhY 
MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT, WALNUT, THAR, 


EXTSNSIVE AND VARIED STOCK 


WILLIAM BLOORE, 


80 to 90, BOND STREET, VAUXHALL, and 























Work, Stained Gless, and any other 
Work, 


57 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, &.W 





HOBBS, HART, 


& CO. LIMITED, 


PATENT PROTECTOR AND LEVER LOCKS, 


For ali Purposes. 


STEEL SAFES, STRONG-ROOM AND PARTY-WALL DOORS. 


Patent Clotch-Rebated _belf-Closing Or 


As approved by the Metropolitan Board of Works (used in leyge numbers 


Folding Doors, for Theatres and Public Buildings, 


at Covent Garden Theatre). 





Offices & Warehouse : 76, CHEAPSIDE, 


London; Manufactories, Wharncliffe Works, Arlington-st., London, W. 











